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1995 CHS CONVENTION 


Members who missed the great 1994 
CHS convention will want to par- 
ticipate in the special activities which 
comprise the 1995 event on October 
18-21 in San Antonio, Texas. For the 
first time, the CHS will be formally 
visiting the Hertzberg Circus Collec- 
tion and Museum. The Museum 
Adminis-trator, Bob O'Connor, and his 
staff are making special preparations 
to host various parts of the convention 
and will take registrants behind the 
scenes for a special look at the famed 
Hertzberg collection. 

Cutting-edge historical papers by 
learned members of the society, visits 
to the Hertzberg, attendance at the Al 
Zafar Shrine Circus, a southwest style 
banquet, the bargain-filled CHS auc- 
tion and a reception at the Hertzberg 
followed by a twilight supper on the 
San Antonio River are a few of the fea- 
tures of the 1995 gathering. 

Please complete the Registration 
Card enclosed with this issue and mail 
it with the appropriate payment to the 
address noted on the card. The reg- 
istration fee of $75.00 includes all of 
the activities noted above. 

Registrants should make their own 
reservations with the convention ho- 
tel, which is the newly opened Fair- 
field Inn Downtown, telephone (210) 
299-1000. A discounted rate of $59.00 
has been established for CHS reg- 
istrants for single and double oc- 
cupancy. Trolley, shuttle and cab ser- 
vice is readily available in the San 
Antonio area. Registrants may desire 
to forgo renting a car and paying for 
parking because of the readily avail- 
able and economical transportation. 

The San Antonio area has much to 
offer in terms of general recreation, in- 
cluding the famous river walk, the 
Alamo and a wonderful assortment of 
restaurants and shopping establish- 
ments. Registration cutoff is October 
1, 1995. 

Those who wish to donate material 
to the auction should bring it with 
them to San Antonio. If you would like 
to present a paper or discussion advise 
Fred Dahlinger in advance as noted on 
the card enclosed with this issue. 


CHS members routing through Dal- 
las-Fort Worth may also wish to visit 
the Circus World Museum produced 
circus, the Mandalay Circus, which 
will be playing at Irving, Texas (ad- 
jacent to Lake Caroline) from October 
13 to 22. 
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In the fall of 1910 additional 
improvements were made to 
the Baraboo winter quarters. 
The September 22 Baraboo 
News noted: "Work has begun 
on a large paint shop for Ring- 
ling Brothers. The building will 
be 60 x 100 feet and located on 
the north side of Water Street 
on the land recently purchased. 
(This the present location of In- 
dustrial Coils whose president 
is CHS member Jim Kieffer.) 
The structure will be of brick 
and contain a heating plant so 
that work can be done in all 
kinds of weather and with dis- 
patch. 

"An addition of 33 x 69 feet is also 
being built on the south side of the el- 
ephant house. There will be a loft 
above for the storage of hay. In the 
past the feed has been exposed to the 
weather.” 

The October 13, 1910 Sauk County 
Democrat reported: "The old car shops 
near the railroad engine house will be 
raised and all of the work on cars will 
be done at the new car shops erected 
during the past year. 

"A new horse barn with a capacity of 
seventy-five horses will be erected on 
the farm near Lynn Avenue." 

The November 17 Baraboo News re- 
ported: "Much work on the new yards 
for Ringling Brothers has been done 
during the past few days. Teams have 
been grading the land and trackmen 
have been laying the steel. Heretofore 
the rolling stock of the big show has 
been stored on the tracks of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, but now the cir- 
cus folk will be able to care for their 
own property. About two miles of rails 
have been laid for the sawdust-scented 
cars. 

When the Ringling and Forepaugh- 
Sells shows returned 
at the end of the 1910 |~ 
season the quarters | 
were better suited to 
handle the large | 
amount of equipment. 


Plans for the 1911 | 
tour started in the fall 
of 1910. All new can- 
vas was ordered from 
Thomson & Vandiveer 
in December. The tent 
firm wrote Al Ringling | 
on December 14, } 
1910: "We hereby ac- § 
knowledge receipt of 
your order for new 
canvas for the Fore- 
paugh-Sells circus for 
season of 1911. 

"Big top, 160 foot 


THE FINAL YEARS 


Hae weer iee 


se SELLS BROS. 
BiG BRITED SOUS 


Part Two 1811 
By fred D. Pfening, Jr. 


round top, extension eaves; five 50 foot 
middle pieces; 12 foot six inch side wall, 
extra wall. Top to be made of Boyles 8 
ounce drill. Side wall 6 1/2 ounce drill, 
top to be made in six parts to lace. 
$3,850. 

"Menagerie, 90 foot round top, exten- 
sion eaves; four 40 foot middle pieces’ 12 
1/2 banded side wall; middle pieces to 
lace on the ridge, $1,457.50. 

"Marqua (sic), 30 foot front, 24 foot 
deep; netting and back piece; shaffing 
sack; to have straight front, netting on 
sides; wall to be loose from first to sec- 
ond side pole, so it can be open or closed 
according to weather, $100. 

"Pony tent, 20 x 30 feet; 6 foot side 
wall and troughs; detachable side wall 
all round. $92.50. 

"Side show, 67 foot round top, exten- 
sion eaves; two 30 foot middle pieces; 10 
foot banded side wall. This includes 
Marqua (sic) awning, 7 x 10 feet & back 
piece made of Ruby strips. $527.50." 


The auto loop car rigging inside the 
1911 Forepaugh-Sells big top. All illustra- 
tions are from the Pfening Archives unless 
otherwise credited. 
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In addition the order in- 
cluded five 14 foot flags for the 
big top. Five 10 foot flags for 
menagerie. Three eight foot 
flags for the side show. Four 8 
foot flags for the stable top. 
Three 6 foot flags for the cook- 
house. Three 8 foot flags for 
the dressing top. The total cost 
for the flags was $126.50. 

Three cars were added to the 
show for the 1911 season, mak- 
ing a 50 car show traveling in 
two sections. The rail equip- 
ment consisted of three ad- 
vertisings cars, No. 1-3; nine 
stock cars, No. 14-22; four el- 
ephant cars, No. 26-29; twenty- 
five flats, No. 30-38 and 40-55 and 
nine sleepers, No. 60-64, 67 (Al Ring- 
ling's private car), 68-69. 

Additional wagons were added. The 
sixty-one horse act was dropped and 
the feature of the show was a loop the 
loop auto. At least three more wagons 
were required to carry the apparatus 
used in the act. The Russia tableaux 
wagon, built in 1903 for the Ringling 
show and used on Ringling in 1910, 
was added for the 1911 parade. All of 
the wagons were repainted for the 
1911 tour. Photos of the 1911 show in- 
dicate that the baggage wagons were 
painted red or green. 


On September 22, 1910 Carl Ha- 
genbeck wrote the Ringlings offering 
two giraffes. One was a good male, the 
other, a female, had a deformed leg. 
Ringling bought the male, paying 
$4,000. The animal left Germany on 
October 1 and in due course arrived in 
Baraboo. It may have been the giraffe 
on the Forepaugh show in 1911. 

In prior years Forepaugh-Sells, 
Ringling and Barnum had used loop 
the loop thrill acts to close per- 

formances. In 1906 the 
Les Freres Ancillotti 

"Dip of Death act ap- 
peared on Barnum & 
Bailey. In 1907 L'Auto 
Bolide, driven by Is- 
abelle Butler, was on 
that show. The Le Belle 
Roche act with two au- 
tos passing in the air 
was on Ringling in 

, 1908 after having been 

|. on Forepaugh-Sells in 
1907. The La Roche Sis- 
ters returned to Bar- 
num in 1909. 

On February 4 the 
show signed a contract 
stating: "Charles Morok 
to furnish apparatus 
and double som- 
ersaulting automobile 





act; same as furnished to the / 
Ringling show in 1909. Also to yi 
furnish mechanic to keep the ap- : 
paratus in order and produce the , 
act; also to furnish a lady to ride 
the automobile. Show to furnish 
property men to assist erect and 
put up the apparatus under the 
instructions of Mr. Morok's man- 
ager." It was noted that Morok's 
employees were not to par- 
ticipate in entries or parades. It 
was also noted that there were to 

be no changes in the personnel of 
the act except for the lady rider. 
Morok received $250 a week. The 
contract contained the standard 
clause that the show had the op- 
tion of renewing the contract for 
the 1912 season. 

A press hand-out in 1911 described 
the act: "The most dangerous and ter- 
rific circus thriller is being presented 
this season with the Adam Forepaugh 
and Sells Bros. circus by a young 
French woman, Mlle Marie Petrot. 
Seated in a heavy automobile she 
makes a terrific dash down a steep in- 
cline, the car and the rider then leap 
into the air and making two complete 
somersaults in space before lighting on 
a spring platform fifty feet away. 

"The danger of the act is apparent to 
all beholders. As the car makes its 
frightful leap into space, a tragedy 
seems inevitable. The first turn is 
made in safety, but this only in- 
tensifies the suspense. For the fraction 
of a second the automobile pauses in 
the air, bottom up, as though its en- 
ergy were already spent. This for 
the audience is the critical moment 
and many avert their eyes, death to 
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THRILLING ALL OTHER THRILLERS — A NEW ASTOUNDING SENSATION , 


f THE HAZARDOUS. TERRIFIC AUTOMOBILE « 


DOUBLE FORWARD SOMERSAULT 


Strobridge lithograph of the loop car 
used in 1911. 


New acts contracted and their weekly 
salaries when known were the Riva Lar- 
son troupe, contortionists (four people), 
$150; the Arnesens, contortionists; the 
Raschetta brothers, acrobats (three peo- 
ple), $140; Joe LeFleur, high som- 
ersaults, $50; William Elson (two peo- 
ple), $25; the Jamaktas, balancing act 
(five people), $100; the Laundere 
brothers, hand balancing; the Aerial 
LaFayettes; and the Aerial Patts. 

Oscar Voght replaced Richard Smith 
in presenting one of the elephant acts. 
Edith Costello and Marrietta Correia re- 


Capt. Webb seal act lithograph used in 
1911. 


placed Mamie Lowande and Ma- 
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UNITED SHOWS 


entation. 

Some changes were made 
in department heads. Al Mastiff 
replaced Ed Kelley as side show 
manager. John Sheehy moved 
from the front door to press 
agent back with the show. A. N. 
Davis and S. W. Beckett re- 
placed Bert Loveridge and Har- 
ry Curtis as twenty-four-hour 
men. C. W. Holland replaced 
Lee Coleman as big top canvas 
boss. Clint Finney replaced E. 
B. Graham as manager of the 
No. 3 advertising car. 

Al Ringling was not on the 
show all of the time; it is not 
known who handled the day to day 
general manager's duties. 

A listing of the staff appeared in the 
March 18 Billboard: “Ringling Bros. 
proprietors. and managers; W. D. Neff, 
treasurer; Jake D. Newman, ad- 
vertising agent; Charles C. Wilson, 
railroad contractor; N. J. Petit, local 
contractor; Arthur Diggs, contracting 
press agent; Harry Earl, general press 
agent; John Sheehy, press agent back 
with show; R. W. Peckham, excursion 
agent; Al. Mastiff, manager of side 
show; William O'Dell, equestrian di- 
rector; Charles A. Bell, superintendent 
privileges; John J. Richards, musical 
director; William Howard, super- 
intendent reserved seat tickets; C. W. 
Holland, superintendent canvas; 
Claude Hinkley, superintendent com- 
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the brave young woman seems cer- 
tain. As gracefully as a bird wings 
its way across a meadow, the sec- 
ond somersault is turned and with a 
heavy crash the car hits the plat- 
form.” 


Morok's $250 weekly salary for 
the auto act was equalled only by F. 
E. Huling who as Capt. Webb 
earned the same for his seal act. 
Other 1911 returning acts and their 
weekly salary included the Ellet 
Trio, $25; the Hines-Kimball troupe 
(six people), $165; the Alvos (three 
people), $135; the Franks (two peo- 
ple), $75; the Ortaneys (six people), 
$130; Fred Lasere, $30; the Alpine 
troupe (five people), $150; the Ty- 
Bell Sisters (four people), $150; the 
Richards Sisters (two people), $90; 
and the Minerva Sisters (five peo- 
ple), $150; the Correias (three peo- 
ple), $125 and Costello riders (two 
people), $125 as replacements for 





missary department; L. W. Mar- 
| shall, superintendent of lights; J. 
D. Miller, superintendent of prop- 
erties; Jake Lauer,  super- 
intendent of ring stock. 

“Henry Welsh, superintendent 
of baggage stock; Fred Warrell, 
adjuster; A. N. Davis and S. W 
Beckett, twenty-four-hour agents; 
George Denman, superintendent 
of elephants; Ed Gribble, boss car- 
penter; William W. Chambers, su- 
perintendent of animals; Thomas 
Mislereck, blacksmith; A. Diggs, 
manager advertising car No. 1; 
Tom Dransfield, manager ad- 
vertising car No. 2; C. W. Finney, 
manager advertising car No. 3." 





The circus ordered 68,000 
sheets of paper from Strobridge 
for the 1911 season. The sizes 
ranged from 32 sheet posting bills 
to 1/2 sheets for window work. 
An additional 247 sheets of paper 
from the 1910 tour still on Stro- 
bridge shelves was also sent to 
the show. 

After Ringling Bros. left for the 
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the Oscar Lowande riders. April 1 opening at the Chicago 
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Coliseum the winter quarters crew 
concentrated on on Forepaugh-Sells. 
Some of the brothers were in 
Bridgeport preparing Barnum & Bai- 
ley for a March 23 opening at Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

On March 31 the family was rocked 
by the death of Otto Ringling, who was 
at John Ringling’s New York home. He 
had suffered from uremic poisoning 
and died of Bright's disease. Ringling 
was fifty-two years of age, the third of 
seven brothers. The two performances 
of the Barnum show on April 3 were 
cancelled in memory of Ringling, who 
had given practically his entire time 
and effort to that show since the Ring- 
lings had purchased it. Otto was ac- 
knowledged to have been the financial 
head of the firm. 


The Five Graces bandwagon in lowa 
Falls, Idaho on September 16, 1911. 
Chuck Finley collection. 


Henry Ringling acquired Otto's in- 
terest and became a member of the 
firm. The use of the portraits on Ring- 
ling advertising was discontinued at 
that time. 

The probate records of Otto's estate 
included inventories of the Barnum, 
Ringling and Forepaugh-Sells shows. 
Although the inventory is not 100% ac- 
curate the listing of animals provides a 
view of what was displayed in the 1911 
menagerie and the often low valuation 
asigned to each animal to minimize 
the size of Otto's estate and thus its 
taxes: "14 elephants, $700 each, 
$9,800; 7 camels, $1,400; 1 giraffe (in 
poor health), $500; 1 hippopotamus, 
$2,000; 2 tigers, $300 each, $600; 1 rhi- 
noceros, $2,000; 2 nilgais, $100 each, 
200; 1 Water Buffalo, $150; 2 Sacred 
cattle, $50; 5 lions, $1,200; 3 kan- 
garoos, $300 each; 1 yak, $150; 2 ze- 
bras, $400; 2 spotted hyenas, $300; 2 
Russian bears, $100; 3 striped hyenas, 
$300; 1 Black bear, $50; 1 tapir, $200; 
2 llamas, $300; 2 blesboks, $150; 1 wa- 


terbuck, $150; 1 male gnu, $250; 3 leop- 
ards, $450; 2 Sambar deer, $100; 2 axis 
deer, $100; and 2 fallow deer, $100." 

The inventory also listed 150 horses, 
$10 each, $1,500; 150 horses, various 
values $50 to $250, $18,000; and 16 po- 
nies $40 each, $640. 


The show moved out for a long run for 
the opening stand in Vincennes, Indiana 
on April 26 where Billboard reporter 
Will J. Farley provided this review of 
the opening in the May 6 issue: "The in- 
auguration of the Great Adam Fore- 
paugh and Sells Bros. show at Vin- 
cennes, Indiana on Wednesday, April 
26, occurred under the most propitious 
conditions. Ideal weather prevailed, and 
the opening performances were given 
without any serious mishap to mar the 


pleasure of the attending audiences or 
cause the promoter of this show the 
slightest anxiety. The sun was out 
strong and the fan boys disposed of their 
wares early in the afternoon. 

"Before giving a description of this cir- 
cus, I must pause long enough to con- 
gratulate Mr. Al Ringling upon his most 
excellent enterprise. The harmonious 
spirit of fraternity, the atmosphere of 
hospitality which prevails around this 
show and the precision with which each 
department does its work, bespeaks in 
eloquent terms of the aggressive ability 
and perfect control with which this show 
is managed. The clock-work movement 
with which this show is carried on, in- 
dicates to the most casual observer that 
behind this mighty enterprise there is 
one whose patience and stamina is in- 
exhaustible, and whose will in- 
domitable. 

“In order that a clear and concise un- 
derstanding of how well managed this 
show may be conveyed to the reader, I 
will begin by reporting all that I ob- 
served from the time of my arrival until 
leaving the grounds, Promptly at ten 
o'clock in the morning, the parade start- 
ed from the circus grounds under the su- 
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pervision of William O'Dell. This gen- 
tleman should feel exceedingly happy 
at the complete success of the parade. 
Although Vincennes boasts of only a 
population of fifteen thousand, the 
streets of that city on April 26 were 
crowded to metropolitan proportions, 
and the spectators were not lacking in 
appreciation nor enthusiasm. All along 
the line of march could be heard out- 
bursts of applause as the beautiful pa- 
geant wended its way through the 
streets of historic Vincennes. The first 
bandwagon, drawn by ten gray stal- 
lions, in which were seated the bright 
uniformed musicians, under the direc- 
tion of John Richards, were greeted by 
‘ahs’ and 'ohs' and prodigious hand- 
clapping. In all, the parade had twen- 
ty-nine wagons in addition to many 
other features. 

“The line-up as it appeared, follows: 
Richard's band of thirty-five pieces, 
followed by five wagons of varied dec- 
orations and color. Roy D. Haver's 
band, the members of which were clad 
in orange-colored costumes, with hel- 
mets of the same line, followed. Next 
came three wagons followed by the 
tableaux wagons, the first of which 
represents the far North in winter. On 
this wagon is painted in gold the like- 
nesses of the Northern reindeer. The 
driver wears a typical Russian cos- 
tume, and the wagon was drawn by 
twenty Shetland ponies. Two Roman 
chariots followed next. Wagon No. 14 
contained James Wolfscale, with his 
colored musicians, costumed in gar- 
ments of yellow and green. This was 
followed by three more wagons, and 
then came eighteen female couriers, in 
costumes of red and black, trimmed in 
silver. The next visual delight was 
three magnificent animal wagons, 
which were closely followed by the 
clown band led by Fred Walton. The 
laughter created by this ensemble of 
mimics well-nigh drowned the music. 

“Next came the den of lions, roaring 
at the top of their voices, as if desiring 
to participate in the general acclama- 
tion of applause. Five more wagons, 
followed by a tableau representing 
Egypt, and drawn by eight camels in 
full harness, were followed by two 
more cages of animals, directly in 
front of Charles Menthenhall's band of 
twelve pieces. The musicians in this 
band were clad in canary-colored uni- 
forms. Eighteen male couriers on 
horseback, in yellow and black cos- 
tumes, preceded three wagons, which 
were brought up in the rear by a herd 
of fourteen elephants, and the calliope, 
the keyboard of which is presided over 
by Prof. Joe Gifford. The last con- 
veyance, although it disseminated that 
indescribable music which can only be 





drawn from a calliope was the only un- 
popular wagon in the parade and it 
was unpopular only because it told 
that the end had arrived. 

"Although the streets of Vincennes 
are narrow and not of the best con- 
struction, the parade moved on 
smoothly without a single stop, not a 
single open space which sometimes 
mars otherwise beautiful parade could 
be seen at any time along the route. 

"Returning to the show grounds, 
where stood the white city of canvas 
constructed by Thomson and Vandiv- 
eer, of Cincinnati, a thrill of delight 
passed through the visitors when the 
announcement came forth that the free 
act would next be given. This feature 
proved to be Miss Nellie Kimball in 
her cloud swing, a very beautiful pic- 
ture. The band coruscating  scin- 
tillating harmony, now announced 
that the side show was open for busi- 
ness. Soon after the red and white 
wagons, in charge of Harry Moore and 
W. D. Neff, were then opened, and the 
crowd began wending its way toward 
the big top. A rush was made for ad- 
mission tickets. which were sold at the 
usual prices. John Sheehy takes tick- 
ets on the main door of the big top. 

“Once inside the tent, the crowds 
amuse themselves in inspecting a me- 
nagerie. complete in its assortment 
and excellent in variety. Before en- 
tering the arena tent, let me pause 
again to congratulate Charles Bell 
upon the attractiveness of his candy 
stand. His pink lemonade has the real 
circus color and flavor, and none of the 
"Cy Perkinsons' or 'Little Willies’ could 
pass it by. 


"The main top is one hundred and 
sixty five feet, with five fifty foot piec- 
es, and has a seating capacity of seven- 
ty-five hundred. Before the circus be- 
gan, Prof. Richards kept the crowd in 
good humor with his band, playing 
popular airs. After each selection, con- 
siderable applause was given. The ap- 
pearance of Thomas E. Murray on the 
scene, dressed in a full cream flannel 
shirt, announced that the show was 
about to begin. William O'Dell blew his 
whistle, and the grand introductory 
pageant commenced. 

“The program continues as follows: 
Display No. 1. The grand tournament 
of historical characters, correctly cos- 
tumed, representing all the countries 
of the earth. 

"Display No. 2. Showing three 
groups: of trained elephants, in the 
hands of Oscar Voght. George Denman 
and Richard Smith. In the center ring. 
Mr. Denman deserves special mention 
for two features. One elephant, car- 
rying a collie dog in his mouth like a 


mother would car- 
ry a baby, and the 
other, the new 
feat, of an el- 
ephant juggling 
dumbbells. 
"Display No. 3. 
A series of mid-air 
comedy bar acts 
on stages Nos. 1 
and 2, performed 
by the Ellet Trio 
and the Three Al- 
vos. 
"Display No. 4. 
Group of eques- 
triennes in rings = 
1, 2 and 3. performed by Miss Marietta 
Correias, Miss Edith Castello and Miss 
Carrie Rooney. 

“Here the clowns broke loose for their 
first series of antics. Among them are: 
W. E. Donahugh, George Inman, Andy 
McGrane, Billy Crawford, Morris Da- 
vis, Earl Bannard, Minert Deorlo, Bobby 
Reed, Ed. Walton, Walter Scott, Bert 
Leo, Phil E. Keeler, George Jenniers, 
Felix Ortaney, Gramalda Ortaney, Har- 
ry Bayfield, Paul Jones, Bert Sutton, 
Ray Worth, George Sears, George Gif- 
ford, Adolph, Monstier, Jack Barnell, Ed 
Murray, Sig. Frisco, Ed. Schmidt, Ed. 
Grinaldi, Signor Gamez, Denny Ryan 
and Fred Irish. 

"Display No. 5. On stages 1 and 2, 
Captain Webb's trained seals, handled 
by Capt. Webb and Fred Huling. 

“Display No. 6. (Ring No. 1) Three Sis- 
ters Ortaney, equilbrists; Ya-Mak-Tas 
Japs, in muscular strength; (Ring No. 2) 
The Great Arnesens, in feats of bal- 
ancing; (Ring No. 3) Hines-Kimball 
Troupe, acrobats; (Stage No. 1) Riva- 
Larsen Troupe, in feats of strength; 
(Stage No. 2), Two Franks, in hand bal- 
ancing. 

"Display No. 7, Trained horses, po- 
nies, dogs and monkeys, exhibited by 
Ed. Rooney, (Ring No. 1); Dan Curtis, 
(Ring No. 2); Charles Rooney, (Ring No. 
3); Two Ortaneys (Stage No. 1); Prof. 
Taylor (Stage No. 2). 

"Display No. 8. (Ring No. 1) Hines 
Duo, ladder _ bal- 
ancing; (Ring No. 

2) WHyataki and 
Ukichi, vibrating 
bamboo perch; 
(Ring No. 3) Five 
Alpines, acrobatics 
on Roman ladder; 
(Stage No. 1) Mme. 
Ortaney, riding x 
globe; (Stage No. 2) 
Madame N. Hines, 
rolling globe. 

"Display No. 9. 
(Ring No. 1) 
Charles Rooney, 
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This Forepaugh-Sells tableau cage 
was sold to John Garrett for his 1913 
Rice Bros. Circus. 


equestrian act; (Ring No. 2) John Roo- 
ney, bareback riding; (Ring No. 3) 
John Correias, equestrian act. 

Display No. 10. (Ring No. 1) The 
Great Inman, twisting exploits; Hya- 
taki and Conkichi, Japanese pos- 
turing; Mr. and Mrs. Patt, Roman 
Rings; (Ring No. 2) Riva Larson 
Troupe, swinging ropes; (Ring No. 3) 
Taw and Ukichi, equilibrists; Fred La- 
sere, contortionist; (Stage No. 1) Ras- 
chetta Bros., barrel jumpers; (Stage 
No. 2) Joe LaFleur high somersaults. 

"Display No. 11. Another outbreak 
of clowns. 


"Display No. 12. (Ring No. 1) Three 
Ty-Bell Sisters, wire act; (Ring No. 2) 
Alpine Family, wire act; (Ring No. 3) 
Three Ortaney Sisters, wire act; 
(Stage No. 1) The Wombatts, flying 
trapeze; (Stage No. 2) Richards Sis- 
ters, high trapeze. 

“Display No. 13. (Ring No.1) Mr 
and Mrs. Dan Curtis, menage act; 
(Ring No. 2) Misses Lula Stephens and 
S. Bennett, high school act; (Ring No. 
3) Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Elson, high 
school act; (Stage No. 1) Kakuria, top 


Elephants being unloaded from a 
Forepaugh-Sells stock car. 





spinning; Jamaktas, balancing act; 
(Stage No. 2) Laundere Bros., statue 
posing. 

"Display No. 14. (Ring No. 1) Aerial 
La Fayettes, double trapeze; Ed. Roo- 
ney, aerial gymnast; (Ring No. 2) Kim- 
ball Sisters, double trapeze; Fred La- 
sere, aerial contortionist; (Ring No. 3) 
Two Franks, aerial trapeze; Aerial 
Patts, trapeze. 

"Display No. 15. (Ring No. 1), Mr. 
John Correias and Miss M. Correias, 
double jockey act; (Ring No. 2) Riding 
Rooneys, cart riding act; (Ring No. 3) 
Dave Costello and Edith Costello, 
equestrienne feats; (Stages Nos. 1 and 
2) clowns. 

"Display No. 16. (Ring No. 1) Soar- 
ing Richard Sisters, mid-air teeth ex- 
hibitions; (Ring No. 2) Ty-Bell Sisters, 
mid-air teeth exhibitions; (Ring No. 3) 
Minerva Sisters, mid-air teeth exhibi- 
tions. 

"Display No. 17. Hippodrome Races, 
ten events. 

“Display No. 18. Aerial double som- 
ersault automobile by Mlle. Marie Pet- 
ard. 

"The show now is complete, all but 
the concert which consists of Thomas. 
E. Murray's Minstrels. 

"In conclusion, we must add that a 
more entertaining exhibition of skill 
and beauty has seldom been seen be- 
fore in one aggregation. It might be 
said that success for this circus is as- 
sured. 

"Before closing this pleasant task of 
praise, we must not forget the cook 
house, which is conducted by Charles 
W. Bower, with Claude Hinkley in 
charge of the commissary department. 
They have splendid equipment, and 
form a most important part of the 
show's success. 

"The staff this year is as follows: 
John Sheehy, press representative, 
back with show; W. D. Neff, treasurer; 
Oscar L. Gust, auditor; Harry Moore, 
assistant treasurer; Charles Bell, can- 
dy butcher; Fred Warrell, legal adjust- 
er; John Brice, chief of detectives; Al 
Mastiff, manager side show and an- 
nouncer; William Chambers, boss an- 
imal man; George Denman, charge or 
elephants; Slivers Holland, boss can- 
vasman; Joe Miller, property man; Bill 
Howard, boss inside ticket seller. 

"It was reported in Vincennes that 
Clarence George, ticket taker on the 
front door, has been in this city since 
February 16, waiting for the show to 
arrive. 

"John H. Brice (the star kid), very 
much in evidence everywhere, at one 
time it seemed. 

“Henry Welsh, the boss hostler, is 
looking fine, and so is his stock. 

“Old Preacher Miller, better known 


as Joe Dan seems to be one of the most 
contented men with the troupe. There is 
not a new man in the crew. 

“Albert Goete is the train master this 
season. There will not be any worry 
about him getting the show out on time, 
as he is one of the best in the business. 

“Jimmy Fleming, who has charge of 
the sleeping cars, is all smiles over the 
appearance of the cars, and promises to 
keep them looking as well all season. 
Each car is practically new. 

"One of the most pleased men about 
the show is Henry Welsh, the boss hos- 
tler. Mr. Welsh has done wonders in 
bringing out the animals, and everyone 
is in the best condition. 

“While trying out the apparatus used 
in giving the automobile thriller, a 
heavy spring broke the night before the 
opening, and this feature of the per- 
formance had to be eliminated. A tele- 
gram for a new spring was sent to Cin- 
cinnati but it did not arrive in time for 
the show. It will be in working order at 
the next stop. 

“John Sheedy says that Vincennes is 
the best town ever. He was highly en- 
tertained by the press of the city, and 
they in turn made everyone else want to 
make him a personal friend. 

"W. D. Neff, treasurer or the show, is 
handling receipts today for the first 
time in many weeks. Since the close of 
the show last year all has been going 
out and nothing coming in. The amount 
paid out in this city by Neff the past 
week was much greater than generally 
supposed. 

“The Alpine Family are one 
of the big features with the 
show. Their wardrobe and skill 
is marvelous, and worth the 
price of admission. 

"One of Mr. Taylor's dogs 
was hurt so bad during the 
matinee performance that he 
was not able to put him 
through his act in the evening. 

"Al Ringling was all smiles. 

The smoothness of the first 
performance was even beyond 
his expectations. 

"It is remarkable how so 
many wire acts of the same 
quality could get into one 
show. Display No. 12 is ex- 
quisite in its beauty of cos- 
tuming and skill in per- 
formance. The Alpine Family, 

Ty-Bell Sisters and Richards 
Sisters can not possibly be 
beaten.” 

The daily income and ex- 
pense ledger, now in the Pfen- 
ing Archives, provide these 
amounts. The gross income for 
the opening stand was 
$4,335.69, consisting of: night 
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big show tickets, $1,325.74; afternoon 
big show tickets, $1,269.25; concert 
tickets, $50.20; side show, $273.30; re- 
serve seats, $341.25; grandstand, 
$836.50; candy stands, $239.45. The 
expenses for the day were $3,769.04, 
which included the rail transportation 
cost. 

The show next played Evansville, 
Owensboro and Louisville, Kentucky 
and then made a Sunday run to its old 
home town of Columbus, Ohio. Opposi- 
tion was hot and heavy in Ohio's cap- 
ital city. The John Robinson show had 
opened the season there on April 27 
The Young Buffalo Wild West was 
scheduled for May 17 and the Barnum 
& Bailey show May 22. The show 
grossed $4,737.92 including $515.60 
for the side show in Columbus. Co- 
lumbus was the only city played by 
both the Barnum and Forepaugh-Sells 
shows. 


The June 10 Billboard carried these 
notes on the show: "Marie Petrot, the 
little French girl who does the mid-air 
‘joy-ride,' shattering the atmosphere 
with her automobile. twice a day rain 
or shine is something of a wit. Re- 
cently, I stood near when she lit upon 
the padded platform--and she did 
light! Jumping out of the machine, she 
said: Wouldn't zat jar you!’ I agreed 
that it did, and broke my watch crys- 


The Riding Rooneys, John, Carrie 
and Charles on Forepaugh-Sells in 
1911. 
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tal at the same time. Some dash-- 
thatautomobile somersaulting stunt. 

"Ever see Treasurer Neff deliver a 
statement to the ‘Boss.’ As sensational 
as Joe LaFleur's backward dive--only, 
‘Duff uses chairs. W. D. Neff has the 
treasurer's job this season, and every- 
body is happy. 

"Albert Mastiff is the official an- 
nouncer, and is in charge of affairs de 
la side show. 

"Billy O'Dell, as debonair as ever, 
blows the whistle, and wears becoming 
duds. 

"Contracting press agent Arthur E. 
Diggs says he likes the work all right, 
if it wasn't the rates the business man- 
agers try to put over, and the number 
of tickets they demand. Cheer up-- 
Arthur, you haven't contracted Dallas, 
Texas. 

“A newspaper man asked me the 
other day if Adam Forepaugh was with 
the show much--I said--'Not much'— 
and this chap was attached to the bu- 
reau of information of a Pittsburgh 
newspaper. 

"How good twenty-four-hour men 
are to each other. S. Beckett switched 
with Harry Curtis in making Elmira, 
because the latter is a native of that 
burg. 

“Poor Alice! How the Associated 
Press did hurl fibs about your demise 
over the country. Maybe you did die of 
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This enormous bill stand was posted in 
opposition to three other circuses playing 
Columbus, Ohio in the spring of 1911. Cir- 
cus World Museum collection. 


a broken heart as giraffes sometimes do, 
but head animal keeper Starr told me 
on the quilt, that it was high living that 
did the trick. I do not know where your 
carcass went, but the ‘Boss’ gave your 
freckled hide to ‘Chick’ Bell--and he tells 
me it will be converted into a rug for his 
home in the ‘Capitol City of the World.’ 

"Ty-Bell Sisters have a full new line of 
costumes this season--and no one has 
anything on the Alpine--Minerva--or 
Richards Sisters-the prettiest bevy or 
circus girls on tour. 

“George Denman has taught the fa- 
mous Forepaugh Dancing Elephants 
and a set of Collie dogs, many new 
tricks, which, in conjunction with two 
other big elephant acts, is making a 
great hit. 

"The Riding Rooneys have added 
many daring new features to their su- 
perior riding act. Charlie Rooney, broth- 
er of John, is now working with them. 

"Conductor John J. Richards, who 
wields the baton in directing the ex- 
cellent band that is rendering a fine mu- 
sical program prior to the big show per- 
formance looks a picture in his various 
make-ups. John has a different uniform 
for each day in the week. 
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“Marrietta Correia, Carrie Rooney 
and Edith Castello are a trio of very 
attractive bareback riders. 

“The clown who does the ‘Salome’ 
dance with clarinet obbligato by an- 
other clown--(I have not learned the 
names of either yet)--to the air of Eve- 
ry Little Movement, from Madame 
Sherry, are mighty funny Joeys. Look 
out boys--you'd better copyright that 
stunt, or the clowns with other cir- 
cuses will be copying it before long. 

“Tt is worth a trip to the Forepaugh- 
Sells show, just to see and hear Tom 
Murray direct the people to their 
seats. Tom sure does wear good 
clothes. 

“Versatile John G. Sheehy has mas- 
tered a lecture on zoology, describing 
the many rare and wild beasts from 
numerous climes. John entertains the 
press back with the show and is an en- 


ward Rooney is also with the 

augh-Sells Bros. show this sea- 
son. He does not work with the Riding 
Rooney act, however. 

“Number 3 car manager, C. W. Fin- 
ney, not only wears a happy smile, but 
a pair or corn-colored gloves, too-- 
natty chap, that car manager. 

“Traffic manager Charles Wilson 
was on to the show in Pittsburgh--so 
were the Pennsylvania R. R. officials. 

“They say that Tom Dransfield, 
manager or No. 2 car, is taking on 
flesh rapidly, and can scarcely get 
through the car door--nothing wrong 
with the contract hotels eh, Tom 

"The Dancing Elephants had com- 
pany in Columbus--the quarter poles 
danced with them. 

A curious report appeared in the 
May 20 New York Clipper: “It is ru- 
mored that the entire outfit of the 
Forepaugh-Sells Circus will be sold at 
auction at the close of the present sea- 
son. Next year will find the show one 
of the best equipped organizations of 
its kind on the road, as the Ringlings 
are considering entirely rebuilding it 
and possibly opening in New York." 


The troupe went into Pennsylvania 
at Allegheny on May 5, where the 
gross income was $5,932.35. By May 
13 it was in Dunkirk, New York. Bin- 
ghamton was played on May 27 where 
the gross was $7,485.81. A Sunday 
run took the show to Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania on May 29. Small towns 
like Bloomsburg, Milton, Mt. Carmel, 
Pottsville, and Morristown were 
shown in the Keystone State. On June 
9 the show was in Dover, New Jersey. 

By June 21 the show had turned 
west and was in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia. The show then played six 
stands in Ohio and was in Ardrian, 





Michigan on July 3. At Cheboygan, 
Michigan on July 11 both per- 
formances were lost, but the side show 
and candy stands did $194.00. In all, 
twenty-two stands were played in 
Michigan. Joliet, Illinois was played 
July, 29; Grinnell, Iowa, August 1; and 
South Omaha, Nebraska on August 3. 

Throughout the season the show ran 
into small problems with city officials. 
A July 23, 1911 letter to the show from 
advance car No. 2 manager Tom 
Dransfield tells of one incident: "In ex- 
pense book #15 you will notice where I 
paid a twenty-five dollar fine for my 
man being arrested in Council Bluffs 
for posting bills without a license, as 
the city billposter had him arrested. 
The fine for posting bills in Council 
Bluffs, [per the statute] reads not less 
than twenty-five dollars and not over 
one hundred. 

"My billposter's name is J. P. Schall- 
cross. I gave twenty-five dollars bond 
for his appearance in court and I for- 
feited same, as the fine might have 
been more." 

The show lost the day in Phil- 
lipsburg, Kansas on August 5 on ac- 
count of high water. McCook, Ne- 
braska was billed on August 4 for the 
5th. When the show arrived in McCook 
about 7:30 p.m. it was unable to un- 
load because the wagons faced the 
wrong way on the flat cars and facil- 
ities for turning the train around were 
not available in the limited time. The 
show moved on to Pueblo, Colorado on 
Sunday. On August 7 in Pueblo it 
grossed $5,322.65. Denver was shown 
on August 9 where it grossed 
$8,247.00, the best day of the season to 
date. 

After Ft. Collins and Greeley, Col- 
orado the show turned back east and 
was in Kearney, Nebraska on August 
14. Moving quickly through Iowa the 
show entered Wisconsin at Richland 
Center on August 25 and played Beloit 
the next day where it grossed 
$4,232.95. 


The show played Burlington, Wis- 
consin on August 29. The Burlington 
paper published this afternotice on 
September 1: "Tuesday was circus day 
in Burlington. Thousands of people, 
came early, stayed late, and enjoyed 
themselves in true American style. 

"The occasion was the visit of Fore- 
paugh and Sells Bros. circus, the larg- 
est, and it proved to be the best, circus 
that has ever visited Burlington. 

"To many the unloading of the circus 
proved an attraction, and several hun- 
dred people assembled at the C. M. & 
St. P. depot as early as four o'clock 
that morning to witness the feature of 
the work. But the early birds had a 
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wait, as it was not until after six o'clock 
that the first train carrying thehorses, 
tents, etc, pulled into Burlington. The 
first wagon to be unloaded-was a heavy 
canvas wagon and it went into the soft 
ground in the freight yards up to the 
hubs. Eighteen huge draft horses were 
hitched to it to pull it out. The second 
train, carrying the menagerie animals, 
big tent equipment, and actors, arrived 
shortly before seven o'clock. 

"Some 300 head of horses were im- 
mediately put to work hauling the 
equipment to the Ball property on West 
Geneva Street, where the circus was 
held. Here, as if by magic, a huge city of 
tents arose in practically no time. Civil 
engineers platted out the lot, set mark- 
ers for stakes, a pile driver run by a gas- 
oline engine drives the stakes, horses 
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pull up the tents, and everywhere is 
‘system.’ Each man knows just what 
part of the work he has to do and the 
numerous tents are put up in an 
amazingly short time. 

“People from far and near com- 
menced congregating on the down 
town streets as early as eight o'clock 
and by ten the streets were crowded. 
It was nearly 10:30 when the first 
notes of the band announced the pa- 
rade was coming. And it was a parade, 
the likes of which has never been seen 
in Burlington. Five bands furnished 
music; the clowns, the fun; the an- 
imals, the thrills; and the hundreds of 
handsome grey horses brought forth 
many words of praise. 

“Dinner proved a serious problem to 
many. The hotels and restaurants 
were crowded to capacity, and many 
were satisfied with a hamburger or 
red hot from the corner venders. 

"At one o'clock the migration to the 
circus grounds started and by two 
o'clock it is estimated that over 5,000 
people were in the tents. Practically 
every seat in the big tent was filled, 
the circus authorities expressing sur- 
prise at such a crowd from so small a 
town. And all were there to enjoy 
themselves. 

"The circus came up to every ex- 
pectation, and as one of our farmer 
friends expressed it: "They came near- 
er doing everything than any circus I 
ever saw. Their acts were all good, 
from the comic antics of the clowns, 
through the stunts of the trained an- 
imals, the bareback riding, the ac- 
robatic acts of Japs, etc., to the young 
lady turning the somersault in the au- 
tomobile, flying trapeze acts, turning 
and tumbling, wire walking, barrel 
jumping and high backward dives fur- 
nished plenty of thrills. 

“The menagerie proved an inter- 
esting feature, there being many 
strange and odd animals on exhibi- 
tion. 

“The crowd at the evening per- 
formance was estimated at 4,000 and 
it was the same kind of good natured 
crowd that attended in the afternoon. 
All went home satisfied with the cir- 
cus and loud in their praise for the 
clean, orderly manner in which every- 
thing was conducted." The gross in 
Burlington was $3,480.65. 


The show played Monroe, Wisconsin 
on August 30. The Monroe Daily Jour- 
nal published this article that day: 
“There were a lot of early risers in 
town this morning. The attraction was 
the arrival of the Adam Forepaugh- 
Sells Bros. circus from Burlington and 
the unloading of the cars, the transfer 
of the wild animals and the immense 





quantity of paraphernalia to the fair 
grounds and the erection of the huge 
tents there. 

"The parade was one of the finest 
and largest ever witnessed here. The 
improvements told a wonderful tale of 
enterprise. In other places where the 
circus has exhibited this season the 
unanimous verdict is that the Fore- 
paugh & Sells Bros. circus from start 
to finish is in every sense the best on 
the road. 

“Here in a nut shell are the salient 
features of the splendid performance: 
The marvelous aerial act of the 'Hu- 
man Butterflies,’ the Ty-Bell Sisters, a 
gorgeous and costly European importa- 
tion; remarkable performance of two 
men and a superior troupe of trained 
seals; the best trained elephants in the 
world; the funniest company of Eu- 
ropean clowns ever seen; a complete 
and startling circus of aerial features; 
the best riders on earth--among them 
the famous Rooneys and Correias; the 
greatest of the earth's acrobats, prin- 
cipally the Alpine company; the Hines- 
Kimball troupe and Raschettas broth- 
ers. 

"The following from an outside news- 
paper tells the story: "Two hours and a 
half of solid pleasure was given those 
who attended the Forepaugh & Sells 
Bros. show yesterday afternoon, or last 
night. It was not only the biggest show 
that has pitched its tent here for sever- 
al years past, but the best. The at- 
tendance at the afternoon performance 
was large. In fact, it was beyond ex- 
pectations of the management. In the 
evening the big tent was filled to its ca- 
pacity. Country folks in large numbers 
came into town early in the day, and 
the lines and trains brought many 
more. It was a gala day for the small 
boy, and his little sister, too, for that 
matter. Venders of circus lemonade did 
a big business and circus peanuts 
found a ready sale." The show grossed 
$3,362.60 in Monroe. 


By September John and Charles 
Ringling had decided not to tour Fore- 
paugh-Sells in 1912. On September 25 
John sent the following telegram, now 
in the Pfening Archives, from Chicago 
to Charles on the Ringling show in 
Tucson, Arizona: "I visited the Fore- 
paugh show Saturday and Al agreed to 
close Forepaugh, so I consider that set- 
tled. We can divide practically all (con- 
tracted) Forepaugh acts between Bar- 
num and Ringling. Wire me as soon as 
possible which Forepaugh acts will be 
available for Barnum.” 

The month of September was spent 
wandering through Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Illinois. 

Then came Kentucky: Paducah on 


A number of parade wagons from Fore- 
paugh-Sells became part of the Ringling 
march in 1912. Two are shown here. 


September 27 and Hopkinsville on the 
28th. From there the route hop-scotched 
in and out of Tennessee and Alabama, 
returning to Kentucky at Bowling 
Green on October 6 where there 
was a gross of $6,753.22. 

The circus headed back south, playing 
Chattanooga and into Georgia at Rome 
on October 11. After ten stands in Geor- 
gia came Jacksonville, Florida on Oc- 
tober 21 for the second best day of the 
season. The gross income there was 
$9,305.89. A Sunday run took it to Tam- 
pa for the biggest stand of the season 
with a gross of $10,372.85. 

Significantly, this marked the first 
time the Ringlings had ever sent one of 
their circuses down into the Florida pe- 
ninsula. Turning arourid at Tampa, 
Forepaugh-Sells started back north and, 
on the way out of the Sunshine State, 
made stands at Ocala, Gainsville and 
Live Oak. 

The final days of the 1911 tour took 
Forepaugh-Sells through Georgia, Al- 
abama and Mississippi. The closing 
stand was in Water Valley, Mississippi 
on November 11. 

The November 1, 1911 New York 
Clipper printed its last report on the 
show: "The Forepaugh-Sells Circus, one 
of the many shows controlled by the 
Ringling Bros., will be sold at auction. 
The reason for selling is a mystery, as 
the show has always made money. Re- 
ports say that the tour just ended was 
the best in its history.” 


The November 18 Billboard reported: 
"Contracts that had been made earlier 
in the season by the Ringling brothers 
for people to be with the Forepaugh- 
Sells shows next season, have been 
called in, as it is authoritatively re- 
ported that that show will not be out 
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next season. The property will be sold 
but the title will remain with Ring- 
ling.” This indicates that at some point 
it was planned to tour the show in 
1912. 

The December 30 Billboard re- 
ported: "Show circles were stirred this 
week by the rumor that Fred Bu- 
chanan, owner of the Yankee Robinson 
Circus, had purchased ten carloads of 
equipment of the Forepaugh-Sells Cir- 
cus from the Ringlings. Knowing ones, 
compiling this report with the avowal 
of the Sells-Floto people to invade the 
East next summer, thought they saw 
therein, the winding-up of the season 
of the historical circus. 

“John Ringling who passed through 
Chicago yesterday on his way to Flor- 
ida was asked to substantiate the ru- 
mors. Pleading lack of time, he re- 
ferred his interviewer to Charles 
Ringling at the Palmer House. Mr. 
Peckham, speaking for the latter gen- 
tleman, confirmed the report recently 
printed in the Billboard that the Fore- 
paugh-Sells Circus would not go out 
next season, but denied that the sale 
indicated anything other than the dis- 
posal of some surplus equipment. He 
said that the show will be kept intact, 
and will go on the road when condi- 
tions are again propitious. He dis- 
missed as unworthy of discussion, 
any rumors relating to an under- 
standing with the Sells-Floto inter- 
ests.” 


The total income for the season was 
$677,251.91. The total expenses were 
$551,362.79. Among the higher ex- 
penses were: performers payroll, 
$87,869.86; workingmen payroll, 
$60,162.79; agents, $39,996.66; rail 
transportation, $72,798.15; printing 
and advertising, $55,907.17; dining 
tent expenses, $47,424.19; licence and 
police, $18,056.00; and straw, hay and 
grain, $33,605.38. 





The Ringlings had no plans for again 
touring the Forepaugh-Sells show and 
began selling the excess equipment 
and animals. 

On November 18 Abe Klee & Son, 
the big horse dealers, bought seventy 
baggage horses, thirty ring stock hors- 
es and a dozen ponies for $11,300.00. 

Fred Buchanan contacted the Ring- 
lings about buying some of the Fore- 
paugh-Sells equipment. The Ringlings 
quoted him: 

"Flat cars No. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 and 
55, $350 each. 

"Stock cars No. 18, 19, 20 and 21, 
$350 each. 

"Advertising car No. 2, $900. 

"Advertising car No. 3, $1,400. 

"Elephant cars No. 26 and 27, $400 
each; and No. 28, $250. 

“Sleeper No. 60, $600. 

"Sleeper No. 61, $750. 

"Tableau wagon No. 2, $400. 

"Tableau No. 6, $400. 

"Cage, for two or six horses, $300. 

“Large cage, for two or six horses, 
$350. 

“Sells [Forepaugh-Sells] Lion band 
chariot, $400. 

"Eight horse Garland Entry group, 
$1,200." 

Some prices quoted to Buchanan 
were lower than when listed on the 
sale list; others were higher. It is 
thought that the items marked "sold" 
were bought by Buchanan for his Yan- 
kee Robinson. The sale of this equip- 
ment probably started the rumor 
printed in Billboard that Buchanan 
had bought some Forepaugh-Sells 
equipment. 


desk, equipped with steel wheels, $900 
(sold). 

"Advertising car No. 3 Equipped same 
as No. 2, 61 feet long, $1,200. Sleeping 
car No. 60. One end fitted for working 
people three high, one end fitted for 
bosses two high, $600. Sleeping car No. 
61 berths throughout three high for 
working people. will sleep 96 as it is, 
could be made to sleep 102 people. Has 
toilet, wash bowls, and water tanks, 
$700. Sleeping car No. 62, $500. Sleep- 
ing car No. 63, $400. Private car No. 67, 
fine condition, bath room, drawing 
room, kitchen, dining room and state 
rooms, fully equipped, $3,000. 


"Stock car No. 18, 50 feet, $350 (sold). 
Stock car No. 19 50 feet, $350 (sold). 
Stock car No. 20 60 feet, $400. Stock car 
No. 21 50 feet, $350. Stock car No. 22, 
50 feet, $300 (sold). 

"Elephant car No. 26, 50 feet, $400. 
Elephant car No. 27 50 feet, $300. El- 
ephant car No. 28 45 feet, $250. 

"Flat car No. 30, 60 feet, $400. Flat 
car No. 31, 52 feet, $350. Flat car No. 
32, 52 feet, $350. Flat car No. 33, 54 
feet, $350. Flat car No. 34, 50 feet, $350. 
Flat car No. 35, 54 feet, 350. Flat car 
No. 36, 52 feet, $350. Flat car No. 37, 52 
feet, $350. Flat car No. 38, 60 feet, $400. 
Flat car No. 40, 50 feet, $300. Flat car 
No. 42, 53 feet, $300. Flat car No. 43, 50 


Newspaper advertisement used in Grif- 


fin, Georgia near the end of the 1911 sea- 
son. Pfening Archives. 
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feet, $300. Flat car No. 44, 50 feet, 
$300. Flat car No. 45, 50 feet, $300. 
Flat car No. 46, 50 feet, $300. Flat car 
No. 47, 50 feet, $250. Flat car No. 49, 
52 feet, $300. Flat car No. 50, 50 feet, 
$200. Flat car No. 51, 60 feet, $250. 
Flat car No. 52, 50 feet, $200. Flat car 
No. 53, 50 feet, $200. Flat car No. 54, 
60 feet, $250. Flat car No. 55, 50 feet, 
$200." 

Fifty-five wagons and cages were 
listed ranging in price from $5 to $250 
each. Among parade vehicles was the 
Forepaugh-Sells calliope for $400.00, 
the former Ringling Sea Horse tableau 
No. 2 for $400.00, and the Forepaugh- 
Sells Angel tableau for $400.00. 

The seating was also peddled: "55 
lengths of blue seats, 14 tier (no 
plank), $750; 14 lengths grand stand, 
10 tier, 2 extra, in all 12 tier, $750; 14 
lengths reserve seats, 12 tier, 1 extra, 
in all 13 tier, $750; 25 lengths red ex- 
tra seats, 7 tier (no plank), $100; 43 
new reserve seat stringers, 10 tier, 
$120. 

"Three ring curbs $50 each." 

All of the show was not listed, and 
at least one non-Forepaugh-Sells wag- 
on was on the list, "large tableau wag- 
on carrying a set of big chime bells 
such as are used in cathedrals and 
churches, wagon heavily carved, bells 
to be played by one man, $700." This 
was the Ringling bell wagon; and, 
luckily for Ringling-Barnum plans in 
the distant future this famous wagon 
was not sold. 

On January 26 Tom Wiedemann, 
owner of the Kit Carson wild west 
show, bought the elephants Rubber, 
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On January 26, 1912 Buchanan 
bought stock cars No. 18, 19, 22. 
Sleeper No. 61 and the No. 2 ad- 
vance car. 


Lena, and Lou. He also bought the 
steam calliope, elephant car No. 26, 
and flat car No. 30. The calliope was 
lost in a wreck a few weeks after the 


A sale list, a number of copies of 
which survive, was published on 
January 10, 1912: "Elephant Nellie, 
$1,500 (sold); elephant Jennie L., 
$1,500 (sold); elephant Lena, $1,100; 
elephant Lou, $1,500; elephant Rub- 
ber, $1,200; three camels; two $100 
each and one $150; a Water Buffalo, 
$60; five zebras, two $250 each, two 
$300 each, one $300; four Sacred 
Ox, three $50 each, one, a breeder, 
$40; one Horned horse, $350; and 
various cage animals. 

"Eight black horse garland entry, 
as presented in center ring of Ring- 
ling show, $1,200. Eight cream 
horse garland entry, $1,800. Sultan 
and Mahomet, stallions, do liberty 
act, $1,000. Wolf, gray stallion, 
$400. 

“Advertising car No. 2, Interior ar- 
rangements complete, with steam 
paste making outfit, paper lockers, 
berths for bill posters, office with 
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Carson show opened, but fortunately 
not before the photograph of it was 
taken which appeared in Part One of 
this article. 

On January 31 three zebras and 
shipping crates were sold to William 
P. Hall for $865. 

On February 1, 150 sets of har- 
ness were sold to A. Klee & Son for 
$1,125. The same day Andrew Dow- 
nie of the Downie and Wheeler Cir- 
cus bought stock car No. 20; cages 
12, 17 and 18; and a horned yak. 
Downie later bought Forepaugh- 
Sells cage No. 56 and Ringling cot- 
tage cage No. 76, both of which were 
on the 1910 and 1911 Forepaugh- 
Sells. 

The Selig Polyscope Co., a motion 
picture outfit, bought two female li- 
ons for $310 on March 4. On April 1, 
it bought another lioneess for 
$50.00. 

The K. G. Barkoot carnival bought 





This tableau cage, used on the 1911 
Forepaugh-Sells circus, is shown here 
on Downie & Wheeler in 1912. 


flat cars No. 51 and 54 for $500 on 
April 1, 1912. 

Some of the better Forepaugh equip- 
ment was held for use on the Barnum 
and Ringling shows. A number of the 
1911 parade wagons were used on the 
Ringling show in 1912 including the 
Five Graces bandwagon; Forepaugh- 
Sells tableau wagons No. 3, 4, and 7; 
the Forepaugh rhino den; Forepaugh- 
Sells cages No. 23 and 24; the Russia 
tableau; and three pony floats, Santa 
Claus, Cinderella and Old Women in 
Shoe. 

On February 28, 1912 Charles Ring- 
ling sent this telegram from Baraboo 
to John in Bridgeport: "Shipment to 
Bridgeport will include fifty-six horses, 
three stock cars, three coaches, three 
flat cars and one advance car, total ten 
cars. One chair wagon eighteen feet 
long five chairs wide, one scenery wag- 
on twenty six feet, one baggage wagon 
sixteen feet and one ticket wagon, total 
four wagons. If this is all the wagons 


This tableau cage from Forepaugh- 
Sells in 1911 was sold to Fred Bu- 
chanan. It is shown here on his Yankee 
Robinson Circus in 1916. 


you want can cut out one flat car mak- 
ing total of nine cars. Expect to make 
shipment evening of March first." 

Forepaugh equipment missing from 
the printed sale list suggests that the 
shipment to Bridgeport consisted of 
stock cars No. 14, 15, 16; sleepers No. 
64, 65, 68; flat cars No. 41, 48 (third un- 
known); and advance advertising car 
No. 1. The chair wagon was probably 
Forepaugh No. 68, which was new in 
1910. The ticket wagon was the red one, 
also built in 1910. 


The Moeller Wagon Company, as 
agent for the Ringlings, sold a number 
of wagons. On July 22, 1912 Moeller ad- 
vised the Ringlings of the following: 
"Sold to Yankee Robinson show (Fred 
Buchanan) on June 1, 1912 the Sells 
Bros. [Forepaugh-Sells] Lion band- 
wagon, $350; on June 11 sold to Al G. 
Barnes, Forepaugh-Sells cage No. 19, 
$200; baggage wagon No. 31, $200; and 
baggage wagon No. 65, $200. On July 5 
sold to K. G. Barkoot carnival, baggage 
wagon No. 13, $100; baggage wagon No. 
44, $100; baggage wagon No. 67, $150; 
baggage wagon No. 64, $100; baggage 
wagon No. 42, $100; baggage wagon No. 
61, $100." Moeller advised the Ringlings 
that the total of $1,800 had been de- 
posited in the Bank of Baraboo. Bu- 
chanan later bought a cage used on 
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Forepaugh-Sells in 1910-1911 which 
was one of the fancy tableau cages 
used on the 1896-1907 version of the 
title. It had been numbered 51 on the 
original Forepaugh-Sells show. 

In late February 1913 John H. Gar- 
rett of Rice Bros. Circus bought two 
cages, two tableau wagons, and the old 
St. George and the Dragon float which 
originally sat atop the Lion and Mirror 
bandwagon. One of the cages was an 
old Ringling den numbered 68; the 
other was a Forepaugh-Sells tableau 
cage with an Indian head on the side. 
It had been numbered 49 on the ear- 
lier incantation of Forepaugh-Sells 
and was probably numbered 19 on the 
1910-1911 version. 

The two tabs were the old Ringling 
Sea Horse wagon No. 2 which started 
life on Burr Robbins and the Angel tab 
No. 6 which was one of a number of 
fine wagons from the earlier Fore- 
paugh-Sells show. The Angel tableau 
was on the 1910-1911 revival, but 
there is no evidence that the Sea 
Horse wagon was there. The St. 
George pony float had been sitting 
around the Baraboo quarters for 
years, and it appears doubtful that it 
saw time on the 1910-1911 Fore- 
paugh-Sells show. 

In April, 1912, the Forepaugh-Sells 
Egyptian-flavored hippo den was 
shipped from Baraboo to Bridgeport 
carrying one of the hippos, either Fat- 
ima or August. The cage would see 
subsequent duty on Barnum & Bailey 
(for sure in 1918). Upon the merger of 
the Barnum and Ringling circuses, 
this wagon became surplus. So, on 
January 29, 1920 it was sold by Ring- 
ling-Barnum to Mugivan and Bowers 
who put it into service on their John 
Robinson show, presumably in 1920 
and for sure in 1921 and 1922. 

Nineteen hundred eleven saw the 
end of the famous Adam Forepaugh 
and Sells Bros. Big United Shows, and 
memories of it began to fade into the 
shadows of the past. Only once during 
the last eighty-four years has the title 
reappeared, in 1935. That year the 
Ringling organization, then under the 
direction of Samuel W. Gumpertz, ap- 
pended it to the Ringling-owned Ha- 
genbeck-Wallace Circus making that 
show's banners read “Hagenbeck- 
Wallace and 4 Paw-Sells Bros. 
Cmbined Circus." Even that was a half 
century ago! 


Information for this article was pro- 
vided by the Circus World Museum; 
Milner Library, Ilinois State Uni- 
versity; Fred Dahlinger; Richard Re- 
ynolds III; Cam McCarthy; Robert 
MacDougall; and the Pfening Ar- 
chives. 





Author's Note 

This article is a sequel to "The 
St. Leons in America, Part One: 
The Alfred St. Leon Family," pub- 
lished in Bandwagon, November- 
December 1991. I had intended 
that these articles would follow 
each other in quicker succession 
than what they have but such are 
the responsibilities of career and 
parenthood. 

Gus St. Leon was the eldest son 
of Mathew St. Leon (whose orig- 
inal name was the more prosaic John 
Jones), the founder of the family circus 
in Australia, and older brother to the 
aforementioned Alfred. This article out- 
lines the activities of Gus and his fami- 
ly in the United States, Mexico and 
Central America early this century. To 
set everything in context, I have out- 
lined the story of the family, before its 
departure for the America in 1901 and 
its activities in Australia immediately 
after its return here in 1908. 


Introduction 

The old St. Leon show enjoyed its 
heyday during the late 1870s and 
1880s. There was hardly a city, town 
or village in the eastern colonies of 
Australia or in New Zealand that had 
not witnessed its huge (by Australian 
standards) cavalcade of "150 men and 
horses," 20 or more travelling vehicles, 
a menagerie of 12 caged wagons, the 
whole lot adding up to a town parade 
that extended more than half a mile in 
length. Sometimes, the show moved by 
rail. 

In 1876, the big American show, 
Cooper, Bailey & Co., a railroad circus 
touring the major cities of the United 
States, shipped across the Pacific to 
Australia for the first of two successful 
tours. Gus St. Leon was at the height 
of his equestrian powers when James 
A. Bailey offered Gus the magnificent 
sum of 35 pounds--perhaps US $175--a 
week to return to the United States 
with his big show. Times must have 
been good for the St. Leons in Aus- 
tralia because Gus turned him down. 


The St. Leon show had grown large 
by 1885. It was divided in two. Gus 
and Alf St. Leon headed the larger 
show, named St. Leon's Royal Palace 
Circus & Menagerie of Wild Animals. 
Shipped to New Zealand in October 
that year, it began a 12 month long 
tour of the land of the “long white 
cloud." The “old man" St. Leon and his 
remaining son, Walter, continued tour- 
ing eastern Australia with a smaller 
circus. 

Australia's population did not reach 
4 million until the turn of the century 
and its economy could not support 
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more than one or two large circus com- 
panies. With hindsight, the division of 
the St. Leon circus into two shows 
turned out to be an error of judgement 
for it let the field wide open for another 
Australian circus of international qual- 
ity. By the late 1880s, a young, new 
breed of circus entrepreneurs had en- 
tered the business. The battle of the 
FitzGerald brothers and the Wirth 
brothers for the circus supremacy of 
Australia would only end with the 
deaths of the FitzGeralds, a few months 
apart, in 1906. 

The fresh competition posed by the 
FitzGeralds and the Wirths, divisions 
within the St. Leon family, and the 
bankruptcy of the elder St. Leon in 1889 


Gus St. Leon, Australia's premiere 
equestrian. All illustrations are from the 
author's collection unless otherwise credit- 
ed. 
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were all symptomatic of the 
decline of the old St. Leon 
show. The St. Leon circus re- 
verted to what it had original- 
ly been, a reliable circus of the 
Australian "bush" and,  al- 


though all the family came to- 
gether under the old man St. 
Leon's direction again, the al- 
liance was brief. With ad- 


vancing age, the old man St. 

Leon was unable to keep up 

the pace demanded of the life 
of an itinerant showman. Meanwhile, 
his three sons, Gus, Walter and Alfred 
had expanding families of their own to 
support. 

The closure of the Federal Bank of 
Australia on 28 January 1893 pre- 
cipitated a banking crash. The colonies 
plunged into an economic depression. 
On 14 April 1893 the Commercial 
Bank of Australia surrendered opera- 
tions and fourteen other banks sus- 
pended operations during the mon- 
etary crisis that followed. The ensuing 
colonial depression sealed the fate of 
the once grand St. Leon show. The St. 
Leon family fragmented. 

The colonial depression forced the 
large Wirth circus to seek greener pas- 
tures. "As things were bad," recalled 
Philip Wirth, “we decided to try our 
luck in South Africa." Gus St. Leon 
was “instrumental” in training all the 
horses that the Wirths took with 
them.! Before sailing from Adelaide, 
the Wirths collected an all-Australian 
menagerie of wild animals that would 
be an instant success on their tour of 
South Africa. The Boers came from 
distances of 300 miles away to see not 
only the Australian circus but its me- 
nagerie of kangaroos, emus, birds of 
all kinds, Australian snakes and rep- 
tiles. 

Gus St. Leon, with the assistance of 
his family, operated his own circus for 
a time, just a small wagon show. Gus 
St. Leon's Great Palace Circus opened 
in Mackay, Queensland on 13 May 
1895.2 The bill included Conny Mor- 
eny, "the great bounding jockey;" Mas- 
ter Cass and Daisy St. Leon "in their 
great double trapeze act;" the St. Leon 
Family Juvenile Brass Band, "4 in 
number;" the Aboriginal performer 
Alec Orlandi,3 "the marvellous tum- 
bler and contortionist;" Tommy Cole- 
man, “the great trick rider and ac- 
robat" together with "a host of artists 
too numerous to mention." Gus' daugh- 
ter also appeared as "Miss Neredah, 
the fearless lady rider in her great 
hurricane hurdle act." After its winter 
tour of Queensland, where they could 
enjoy the warmer climate, the Gus St. 
Leon circus returned south to New 
South Wales. 





Tamworth 

After an overland journey of several 
months, Gus St. Leon's Palace Circus 
opened in Tamworth, a major pro- 
vincial centre about 300 miles north- 
west of Sydney, on Saturday, 8 Feb- 
ruary 1896. The company included the 
"great juvenile brass band" led by "the 
lady clarinet player," probably an allu- 
sion to Gus' wife, Maggie, or daughter, 
Daisy. Alick Orlandi was still with the 
company, the "great African (sic) som- 
ersault turnover [who] throws double 
somersaults over 13 chairs clearing 25 
feet." The West family and four clowns 
rounded out the company. On Sat- 
urday evening, 15 February, the circus 
gave its last performance as Gus then 
disbanded his show to take up the li- 
cense of the Royal Oak Hotel at West 
Tamworth. The following Monday, the 
day he took possession of the Royal 
Oak Hotel, Gus “was presented by the 
members of his late circus company 
with an address and a gold masonic 
pendant as a token of the esteem in 
which he is held by them. Mr. St. Leon 
announced that he is prepared to 
break in ladies and gentleman's hacks 
and to give riding lessons. The St. 
Leon juvenile band which was such a 
feature of the now disbanded circus is 
open for engagement, and it is in- 
tended to take steps to form a town 
band, intending members of which are 
requested to intimate their desire to 
join to Mr. St. Leon or to the band- 
master, Mr. Ben Young."4 

Gus and his family settled at Tam- 
worth for two years. Although the ed- 
ucation of his children seems to have 
been his motive for settling down, Gus 
did not relinquish any thought of re- 
tiring permanently from professional 
circus life.5 His children kept up their 
musical studies at least, and their cir- 
cus skills as well. "St. Leon's Band" 
became a popular attraction at balls, 
dances and parties in and around 
Tamworth, not to mention the local 


4 4 
The Gus St. Leon in Tamworth c.1897. 

Left to right, Cass, Daisy, unknown man, 

Syl, Phil (in female dress), Gus and Reg. 


races, balls in aid of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the local quadrille club. 
Their “music, [was] with trifling excep- 
tions excellent" and the local people 
appreciated their efforts.® 

"A most pleasant and enjoyable func- 
tion was the ball given by the Jubilee 
Quadrille Club on Wednesday evening 
as the fitting means of winding up their 
series of winter socials. There was a 
good attendance on the floor and danc- 
ing was kept up to the strains of St. 
Leon's band until an early hour on the 
following morning."? 

When the old man St. Leon, by then 
in partnership with the West family, 
turned up in Tamworth with his circus 
late the following December, Gus' family 
came over to lend a hand in the per- 
formance given on the vacant allotment 
adjoining the Caledonian Hotel. Gus 
and Daisy went through their eques- 
trian exercises in the ring, while Gus' 
boys performed in the band. 

Gus’ beloved wife, Maggie, died at the 
Royal Oak Hotel, Tamworth on 27 Jan- 
uary 1898, aged 40 years. "Cerebral sof- 
tening" explained her death certificate. 
She had been suffering for four months. 
The following day she was buried in the 
Roman Catholic portion of Tamworth ce- 
metery. Within a few weeks of Maggie's 
death, Gus sold the license of the Royal 
Oak. Gus and his children departed 
Tamworth, the scene of their loss, to 
seek a happy engagement with a circus 
company. They left many friends behind 
in Tamworth. 


FitzGerald's Circus 
We lose track of the activities of Gus 
and his family for about six months. 
They may have travelled with a smaller 
circus troupe or settled down some- 
where to get their circus skills back in 
shape after two years away from circus 
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life. By August 1898, they joined the 
circus of the American showman, Ells- 
worth L. Probasco, as it travelled New 
South Wales. Gus' musical children 
probably complemented Probasco's 
band but Gus and Daisy both per- 
formed as equestrians in the circus 
ring, Gus doing his splendid riding 
and Daisy her perfect vaulting over 
fire bars. 

Probasco's Circus headed south into 
the colony of Victoria. It played opposi- 
tion to FitzGerald's Circus during the 
1898 Melbourne Cup season. Gus and 
his family transferred their pro- 
fessional services to the bigger, and 
possibly better paying, FitzGerald 
show. They remained with Fitz- 
Gerald's for nearly two years, sporting 
imported pretensions under the name 
of Gus Rizzio & Family. The "St. 
Leon" name too well known to the 
Australian public to be recycled. 

In FitzGerald's Circus, Gus and Dai- 
sy did equestrian work in the ring. 
The boys, Cass, Syl and Reg, per- 
formed in the circus band, conducted 
by a fine German bandmaster, Von 
Der Mehden who tutored Cass, Syl 
and Reg in music. Every evening, the 
band played in front of the circus tent 
an hour before the show, from seven 
until eight o'clock. After this open air 
concert was over, they would take part 
in the ring show but pop in to play a 
tune with the band in between acts if 
there was time.8 

Together, Gus and Daisy performed 
The Olympians, a graceful act on two 
fine horses. Individually, Gus did a 
five-horse "picture" act while Daisy 
gave an intrepid display of bareback 
riding on her horse, Talleyrand, that 
required her to dive fearlessly through 
hoops of fire. 

On 25 March 1899, FitzGeralds 
opened in Sydney for its customary 
Easter season. The FitzGeralds had 
established a more or less standard 
route for their annual Australian tour. 
After the demise of FitzGerald's Cir- 
cus in the early 1900s, the Wirths 
adopted the route along with other 
customs of the FitzGeralds. This route 
was a circuit of the major Australian 
cities during the warmer months that 
coincided with annual agricultural 
shows or cup festivals. Tours of West- 
ern Australia and Queensland, both 
warmer climates, took place during 
the winter months. 


Louisa 
In Sydney on 9 May 1899, Gus mar- 
ried a widow, Louisa Wirth, the widow 
of John Wirth.9 Louisa was born at 
Hillgrove in the New England district 
of New South Wales. A very kind and 
loving woman, Louisa reared the 





young Adrian, Gus’ youngest son.1° 
She never had any children of her own 
but she did have two adopted children, 
adopted by her and her first husband, 
John Wirth, during the Wirth circus 
tour of Tasmania in 1888. 

"Gertie was about five, and May... 
was about two years old. Their mother 
had abandoned the children while 
their father was away for several days. 
The girls were so hungry they would 
go and rummage in the dirt boxes for 
food until a neighbor saw them, took 
them in and gave them something to 
eat. The children were brought to the 
circus the night before it was to leave. 
I sat them on some sacks by my trunk. 
They looked scared to death. May 
started to cry so Gertie put her arms 
around her and petted her. At first 
Louisa did not want them but John 
was so sorry for them that he adopted 
them. When their father was sent for, 
he came to the circus. He wanted the 
children to join the circus. Afterwards, 
Gertie and May learnt the ‘business’ 
and became fine circus artists."!! 

After John Wirth died in 1894 dur- 
ing the Wirth Circus tour of South Af- 
rica Louisa assumed care of Gertie and 
May. Philip and George Wirth paid 
Louisa her husband's share in the 
show.!2 Louisa, Gertie and May, made 
their way back to Australia and Louisa 
bought a fruitshop at 48 Druitt Street, 
Sydney. 


America 

After two years with FitzGerald’s 
Circus, Gus decided to take his eldest 
children (Daisy, Cass, Syl, Reg and 
Philip) and Louisa’s adopted daugh- 
ters, May and Gertie, to the United 
States to try their luck. Only the in- 
fant Adrian remained behind, in the 
care of Louisa. Alf St. Leon and his 
family had arrived in America in 1898. 
Good circus work soon came their way. 
Perhaps there had been letters from 
Alf, encouraging Gus and his children 
to come over. In any case, for such a 
talented family as Gus St. Leon's there 
was probably a lack of opportunity in 
Australia. Gus’ eldest boys had already 
a fine acrobatic act when they de- 
parted Australia. Seven years spent in 
circus and vaudeville in the United 
States and Mexico refined the act con- 
siderably. 

The family left Australia in Sep- 
tember 1901 in the company of an- 
other showman, Sammy Bernard. For 
a few months the group idled between 
various islands in the south Pacific, 
calling in to places such as Tahiti and 
Raratonga to exhibit Bernard's mar- 
ionette show to the natives. From the 
islands, Gus and his family went on to 
Vancouver. They joined Ringling 


Brothers Circus soon after.13 


Ringling Bros. 

The remuneration that Gus sought for 
his family from the Ringlings, adequate 
for a family employed in an Australian 
circus, was ridiculous by American stan- 
dards. The Ringlings tripled Gus' asking 
price and engaged them all.!4 The fami- 
ly toured the United States for two sea- 
sons, 1902 and 1903 with Ringling. In 
1902, the Ringlings’ circus consisted of 
400 horses, 300 performers and scores of 
trained animals. 

The big show opened its 1902 tour in 
Chicago on Wednesday, 9 April. There 
was no parade. Judicious advertising 
was sufficient notification that the Ring- 
lings were in the city. Crowds of Chi- 
cagoans packed the spacious Coliseum 
to the doors. The show travelled on 
three trains at this stage. The 300 per- 
formers that Ringling'’s boasted  in- 
cluded the “gentlemen,” Gus St. Leon, 
Philip, Syl, Reg and Cass St. Leon, and 
the "ladies," Daisy, Gertrude and May 
St. Leon.15 The St. Leon men were 
among Ringling's clowns. The clown 
band, under the leadership of Steve Mi- 
aco, included Philip, Syl, Gus and Reg 
St. Leon.16 

The official Ringling program of 1902 
included, as Display No. 4 “a highly 
skilful medley of contortion specialities, 
hand balancing and unique _ per- 
formances on the high wire, [by] two pe- 
tite sisters in acrobatic pastimes, the 
Leon (sic) sisters in ring No. 3 (Gus' 
stepdaughters, Gertie and May); as Dis- 
play No. 8, a "series of international ath- 
letic and acrobatic sensations," fea- 
turing "the latest and most elite 
novelties, statuesque acrobatics by the 
Australian experts," The Eight St. Le- 
ons, in ring No. 3 (the whole Gus St. 
Leon family); as Display No. 13 "pleas- 
ing novelties in high air sensations by 
eminent artists" and featured The St. 
Leon Sisters in “exploits on two sway- 
ing aerial swings,” in ring No. 1 (Gertie 
and May again). 

The 1902 Ringling tour finished in 
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Monticello, Arkansas, on Saturday, 15 
November. The circus had attracted 
crowds of extraordinary proportions 
during its tour that year. For example, 
for the visit to Greenville, Texas, on 
Wednesday 22 October, the man- 
agement had to try to make seats for 
16,000 people hold 18,000. 

Gus and his extended family were 
re-engaged for the 1903 edition of 
Ringling Bros. A brief season at the 
Coliseum, Chicago opened the tour on 
9 April. The program spread over 
three rings and two stages. Some high- 
lights were Display No. 3, comprising 
"mid-air performances of exceptional 
skill, daring and endurance" and fea- 
turing exploits on two swaying aerial 
swings by the St. Leon sisters, in ring 
No. 1 (Gertie and May); as Display No. 
11, a “potpourri of phenomenal per- 
formances “by artists of “skill and di- 
versified talent.” Included in this dis- 
play, in Ring No. 3, were "the latest in 
feats and most elite novelty stat- 
uesque acrobatics" by the Australian 
experts, The Five St. Leons. (Cass, Syl 
and Reg and two others, unidentified); 
as Display No. 14, a number of thrill- 
ing and varied equestrian specialties. 
Included in this display, in Ring No. 3, 
was an artistic double carrying act, 
featuring “exceptionally clever eques- 
trian feats" by Mr. Syl St. Leon and 
Miss Daisy St. Leon. In ring No. 1 
were Mr. and Mrs. Homer Hobson and 
in ring No. 2 were Reno McCree and 
Miss May Davenport. All three were 
carrying acts, and all were "“beauti- 
fully dressed and gracefully ridden."17 

James A. Bailey, at the head of Bar- 
num & Bailey, countered the Ringling 
competition by strengthening his own 
forces for the 1903 season, his first 
American season after his five year 
European tour. Bailey staged elab- 
orate street parades which included 
the Two Hemispheres bandwagon, 


The Gus St. Leon family clown band 
on Ringling Bros. Circus in 1902. Al 
Conover collection. 





one of the largest and most ornate cir- 
cus wagons ever built. The Ringlings 
and Bailey avoided any head-on clash 
however as both managements knew 
that two enormous circuses engaged in 
direct competition with one another 
would be an expensive and wasteful 
exercise. 

The Ringling circus played a two day 
stand in Toronto, Ontario, 8 and 9 
June, 1903 to immense business. It 
was even “bigger and better" than on 
the occasion of its last visit two years 
previously. The show arrived in To- 
ronto early on Sunday morning, the 
day before its opening, and although 
rain fell during the afternoon hun- 
dreds of performers took advantage of 
the free afternoon to visit places of in- 
terest in and around the city. During 
the parade the following day, a fire 
broke out in a city office block. In the 
streets, the fire engines and the pa- 
rade threatened to mix. The tangle 
was unsorted without anyone being in- 
jured. After that night's show, as Gus 
St. Leon and Al Miaco were standing 
on the railroad track near their cars, 
an express train rushed by and nearly 
sent them to the "great beyond."18 

Ringling played Sacramento on 
Wednesday, 2 September, 1903. The 
Californian state capital was ablaze 
with sunshine when the parade start- 
ed, some of the troopers nearly falling 
from their horses with sunstroke. 
Business was good, so good that the of- 
ficials of the state fair protested 
against the Ringlings securing so 
much money. The people flocked to the 
circus in such large numbers that the 
seating force had hard work to ac- 
commodate them. Mr. Alf Ringling, 
Mrs. Ringling and son Richard joined 
the show there to remain with it until 
San José. Gus St. Leon and son Philip 
caught up with the show from Chicago 
that day. Philip was sick in the windy 
city and his father, an "excellent 
nurse,” looked after his welfare.!9 

At Weatherford, Texas, on Friday, 
17 October 1903, even the Ringlings 22 
tier seats were insufficient to hold all 
the people. The Ringlings provided 
straw for the late comers to sit on. 
From as far away as 25 miles, people 
travelled to see the Ringling show. 
Two trains alone brought in 1,144 peo- 
ple from outlying districts.20 The 1903 
tour finished in Malden, Missouri, Fri- 
day, 6 November.?! 

The following year, 1904, the family 
was going to be a Ringling “centre 
ring “attraction. Instead of accepting a 
re-engagement, it spent two years 
touring Mexico and Central America.22 


South of the Border 
Gus and his family went down to 


join’ a Mexican 

show, Trevino's Cir- 

cus. Reg became “a 

bit of a terror" 

with the girls there. 

The boys learnt to ——S 

speak Spanish 

amongst them- 

selves, a personal 

method of com- 

munication that 

they would retain 

even after re- 

turning to Aus- 

tralia. Daisy, Gus 

St. Leon's only 

daughter, married Alfred George Honey, 
a London-born gymnast, at Pahuca, 
Mexico on 10 February 1904. Their 
daughter Golda, the first of seven chil- 
dren, was born in Mexico later that 
year. 

The St. Leons added a little Mexican 
boy to their acrobatic act. He was a 
“poor little kid" named Jose who ate 
only one meal a day.23 Eventually, he 
learned to have the normal three. But 
Jose turned out to be a very good "top" 
man in the acrobatic act.24 

In a little town called Juarez, the fam- 
ily could not agree whether to return to 
Australia or to go back to the United 
States.25 Gus wanted to go home. The 
younger boy, Philip, and the adopted 
girls, Gertie and May, were under his 
influence, more than his older children. 
In any case, Gus and Philip, both riders, 
relied on circus work. The older chil- 
dren, as acrobats, could work vaudeville 
as well as circus, as could Daisy's hus- 
band, a gymnast. So, early in 1905, Gus 
and Philip, along with Gertie and May, 
returned to Australia. 

The rest of the family returned to San 
Francisco, spending the winter of 1904- 
1905 practicing in a gymnasium at Al- 
ameda, in San Francisco, owned by a 
Mr. Mangean. As fine acrobats, the St. 
Leon brothers (Cass, Syl and Reg) need- 
ed no further teaching but they often 
argued over who was at fault in par- 
ticular routines. They engaged another 
acrobat of mature age to observe them 
in practice and settle their differences of 
opinion.26 The investment must have 
paid off as Mangean, an acrobat himself, 
later declared the St. Leons to be the 
finest lot of acrobats Australia ever sent 
to America.27 True, but until that time 
they were probably the only acrobats 
that Australia had exported to America. 


Central America 
They--Gus St. Leon's family that re- 
mained behind--organized a little show 
of their own and travelled through Cen- 
tral America for 12 months around 
1906.28 
"They did marvelously well until over- 
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Phil St. Leon (aka Phil Wirth) with Rill, 
May and Stella Wirth on Wirth's Ciircus 
in Australia c.1908. 


taken by bad luck, the result of cir- 
cumstances entirely unconnected with 
their show itself, and consequently in 
no way due to the want of merit or 
mismanagement on their part."29 

During the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, President Theodore Roose- 
velt offered a cash incentive to any cir- 
cus company that would visit Panama 
to entertain the large number of work- 
men employed there. That was suf- 
ficient encouragement for the St. Le- 
ons to attempt to charter a small 
steamer at a place called Progresse to 
Belize, in British Honduras. The best 
boat available was an Indian schooner, 
a sailing vessel of about 35 tons. The 
four horses were placed in the hold. 
The family and the rest of the com- 
pany camped on deck. This meant 
close quarters for the ten women, two 
infants, and 35 men, especially as the 
ship was often becalmed. The usual 
four day trip lasted 29 days. Pro- 
visions aboard would last only ten 
days. The little company met with one 
incident after another. 

The trip was one of great discomfort 
made only worse by the blazing heat 
during the day and the tropical rain 
during the night. There was no shelter 
on board. When it rained, women and 
babies huddled under an old, leaky 
tarpaulin, holding candles in one hand 
and tins to catch drips of water in the 
other. The men, too, huddled under a 
tarpaulin, lying on their backs, legs in 
the air, to make a slope for the rain to 
run off. 

Soldiers were continuously on duty 
along the coastal districts as the May- 
an Indians were “troublesome.” When 
becalmed while travelling along the 
coast, the boat had to drift to sea for 
fear of being attacked by the natives if 
it came too close to the shore. On other 
occasions, severe squalls struck the 
small boat. Men and women became 
weak with lack of food, and the horses 





could hardly stand in their stalls. 
There was nothing for the little com- 
pany to do in these circumstances but 
to keep their spirits up. A band of 14 
players, including the St. Leon boys, 
used to play each night on the deck. At 
several places along the coast where 
the boat was able to put in, the St. 
Leon band played music for the local 
people.30 

The little boat sailed on to Acension 
Bay, where it anchored so that the 
horses could be taken ashore for a 
spell. Hoisted over the side of the boat 
in slings, the starved horses could not 
stand up when brought ashore. They 
had to be massaged for hours to re- 
cover their strength. The same night a 
schooner owned by a wealthy Mexican 
trader anchored offshore. The Mexican 
landed with his party and seeing the 
St. Leons' instruments asked if they 
would accompany him and play at a 
dance. The Mexican turned out to be 
the same trader who had supplied sub- 
standard feed for the St. Leons' horses 
a few ports-of-call earlier. The St. Le- 
ons asked $100 to play instead of the 
usual $80. At that price, the trader de- 
clined the St. Leons' services. The 
trader remarked, "My boy and his con- 
certina will have to do.” The trader 
and his party drove off in an old wag- 
on, the boy with the concertina playing 
in the back. The little party wound 
their way along the beach and around 
a headland, not knowing that a group 
of Indians lay in wait. None survived 
the ensuing ambush except one who 
feigned death. He escaped, running 
back along the beach, breathless and 
terrified, to tell the circus people what 
had happened. Twenty dollars had 
saved the lives of the St. Leons and 
their company. 

"And how we scampered back to the 
ship! We had to swim the tired horses 
out and hoist them aboard again with 
the hand slings. Their weight was so 
heavy that the little ship took on a 
dangerous list. In the end, the captain 
had to cast a balancing anchor, and 
we managed to get them aboard 
with a great deal of excitement and 
bustle--and with the fear always in 
the back of our minds that the In- 
dians would come before we had 
everything on board.” 

In British Honduras the little 
company spent five months in qua- 
rantine, effectively ruining its 
plans of ever reaching Panama.31 
After that experience, the St. Le- 
ons returned to the United States 
but lost their entire outfit on the 
return journey. 


American Vaudeville 
But there was plenty of work 


awaiting them on the American vaude- 
ville stage. Acrobatic acts, usually one to 
open and another to close the bill, 
strongly impregnated American vaude- 
ville programs at that time.32 The Five 
St. Leons typically consisted of Cass, 
Reg and Syl St. Leon, Jose as top 
mounter and a comedy acrobat. 

America had so modernized vaude- 
ville that either evening or walking 
dress was the standard attire in which 
to present acrobatic offerings. By that 
time German acrobats, big and slow, 
were in vogue. The St. Leons' body 
dresses and old style circus tights were 
a novelty to a new generation of Amer- 
ican vaudeville-goers. The St. Leons' ac- 
robatic dress was so old it was new 
again. In contrast to the heavy German 
acrobats, the St. Leons were young, and 
possessed of good heads of curly hair 
and lovely figures.33 

On a few occasions, The Five St. Le- 
ons shared the same bill as Al Jolson, 
whose act on one of the vaudeville cir- 
cuits immediately preceded theirs.34 Al- 
though Jolson was still fresh before the 
American public, he was already a 
“hit." Audiences would not let him off 
the stage, let alone allow a troupe of ac- 
robats on to close the show after him. To 
conclude his numerous encores, Jolson 
had to go offstage and come back on 
with the St. Leons. He did a little “tom- 
my roll" and a leap frog with their act, 
then went straight across and slipped 
away, off the other side of the stage. The 
St. Leons then went into their act.35 

Even Jolson could be out of work in 
those days. On one occasion he had to 
rely surreptitiously on the St. Leons for 
sustenance. It happened when Jolson 


The Alfred St. Leon troupe as depicted 
in the 1903 Forepaugh-Sells Circus couri- 
er. Pfening Archives. 
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and the St. Leons were both down on 
their luck and sharing a room in New 
York. When Cass, as manager of the 
St. Leon act, landed a job for the St. 
Leons at the Palace Theatre, he ar- 
ranged a fresh book of meal tickets 
at an Italian restaurant to last them 
until they received their first week's 
pay. Little José used to say “I'm not 
hungry Uncle Syl, I'm not hungry this 
time, give my ticket to Al." The St. Le- 
ons did not know that Jolson was 
broke too and that José was letting 
him have one of his meal tickets every 
day. The first night they got paid, the 
brothers got back to their rooming 
house and tipped out all the money 
they had earned on the bed. José 
rolled his big brown eyes and ex- 
claimed "Gee! Beef steak tomorrow!"36 
In New York, Cass, Syl and Reg 
teamed up with a Jewish acrobat 
named Moses (Moe) Aarons, a knock- 
about comedy man who begun his ca- 
reer as an Arab tumbler. Moe 
turned out to be a “marvel of mercuri- 
al activity” in the act. Although silent 
throughout, he tumbled so humorously 
that it was far better than any or- 
dinary clown language. Shortly after 
Mo joined the troupe, José was killed 
in an accident after practice one day 
when a train cut his legs off. The last 
thing he said was "Uncle Syl, will I be 
able to do acrobats with no toes?” He 
died that evening. The St. Leons re- 
cruited a youth named Georgie Smith 
as their new top mounter.37 
The Five St. Leons acrobatic act 
worked the big American vaudeville 
circuits, including Keith Orpheum and 
the Pantages. Each engagement on a 
vaudeville circuit lasted about ten or 
twelve weeks although Pantages 
“time” meant three or four months of 
work. The Gruman theatres and a Chi- 
nese theatre in Los Angeles were 
among the other locations that The 
Five St. Leons worked around 1907- 
1908.38 Cass became a founding 
member of The White Rats, an 
American vaudeville organization 
established for the mutual pro- 
tection of performers and man- 
agers.39 
From time to time, the St. Leon 
acrobatic act had undergone chang- 
es in personnel and content during 
its travels throughout the United 
States but it finally came to consist 
of Cass, Syl and Reg St. Leon, Mo 
Aarons, and Georgie Smith as top 
mounter. The boys spent their last 
year in the United States, 1908, 
with the Norris & Rowe Circus and 
Hippodrome.“ The Norris & Rowe 
management billed the Australian 
acrobats as “The Austral St. Le- 
ons,” all the way from Melbourne. 





Their contract with Norris & Rowe 
required the St. Leons to turn dou- 
ble twisters and double somersaults 
from the bare ground, difficult feats 
that few acrobats had accomplished 
then.4! 

By this time also, Daisy's hus- 
band, Alf, had formed a partnership 
with another gymnast named 
Frank Cherry. Billed as Honey & 
Cherry, the two gymnasts gave an 
accomplished and daring triple hor- 
izontal bar performance. 

Back in Australia, Gus St. Leon 
and the rest of his family signed up 
with Wirth Bros. Circus during the 
years 1905-1908. During this time, 
Philip perfected his female im- 
personation riding act as "Senorita 
Philipina." In the winter of 1908, 
Gus and Philip teamed up with 
Sammy Bernard and the Walter St. 
Leon family for a tour of Western 
Australia. They were in Albany 
when the Great White Fleet of the 
U.S. Navy called into port. 

All the years the family of Gus St. 
Leon were in America and Mexico, the 
family of Alfred St. Leon had starred 
in American circus too. As can be gath- 
ered, each family went their own ways. 
The two families together might have 
made a formidable combination. The 
Alfred St. Leon family was with Fore- 
paugh-Sells during 1902-1904. 

Late in 1908, Gus cabled his chil- 
dren in America to offer them an en- 
gagement to come home and tour their 
native land again.42 The cable was 
timely for the work available for the 
St. Leons in America had begun to dry 
up. Gus was eager to get the family cir- 
cus going in Australia again. The de- 
sire to return home proved strong. 
They sailed, together with Alf and Dai- 
sy Honey and Frank Cherry, by the 
Ventura, the regular steamer on the 
San Francisco-Sydney run. The voyage 
across the Pacific in those days was 
about a month's duration. Dis- 
embarking in Sydney on 26 December 
1908, the boys went straight to the 
Stadium, the principle Sydney boxing 
venue, to catch that afternoon's his- 
toric fight between Jack Johnson and 
the "great white hope,” Tommy 
Burns.44 


Australian Vaudeville 

The St. Leons learned a lot while 
they were in the United States, things 
that helped them make a living all 
their lives.45 But, having being absent 
from Australia for the last seven years, 
the St. Leon boys returned to an Aus- 
tralia with which they were barely fa- 
miliar. Compared to the great United 
States of America, this was a country 
somewhat behind the times. The best 


The Five St. Leons in Australian vaude- 
ville in 1908. 


hotels still relied on gas. The lesser ho- 
tels had candles.46 They came back with 
many American’ expressions, ex- 
pressions that were new to Australia-- 
and they could all speak Spanish.47 

Examples of American cultural in- 
fluence were everywhere. The Great 
White Fleet of the U. S. Navy had paid 
Sydney a visit only a few months before. 
An American showman, Bud At-kinson 
and another American, J. D. Williams, 
had conceived and built Sydney's first 
penny arcade. Atkinson and Williams 
brought out five hundred pounds worth 
of one-cent pieces from America to work 
the machines. The opening stopped the 
trams in George Street, Sydney's main 
thoroughfare. Within two weeks, Atkin- 
son and Williams ordered another five 
hundred pounds worth because people 
had souvenirs, the American one-cent 
pieces.48 

The two troupes of performers, The 
Five St. Leons and Honey & Cherry, 
were not long in obtaining engagements 
with Harry Rickards’ vaudeville or- 
ganization, the principle Australian 
vaudeville circuit then. Sydney's The 
Theatre was moved to comment, "[We 
like] to see Australians succeeding in 
their own country. Australians have 
been kept back too long, through Aus- 
tralians themselves, because of their 
want of a patriotic spirit, or out of sheer 
stupidity, being disposed to pay out- 
siders more for giving them less. Man- 
agers of course have had to cater to 
these un-Australian Australians accord- 
ingly. Consequently it is distinctly 
pleasing to see Mr. Rickards doing at 
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least a little to break down this ab- 
surd prejudice by so readily engaging 
the [Five St. Leon] act . . . and pos- 
sibly the triple-horizontal bar per- 
formance by Honey and Cherry."49 

The two troupes opened at the 
Rickards’ Opera House in Melbourne, 
The Five St. Leons at a salary of £75 
per week, on 27 January 1909.50 Af- 
ter some time without regular prac- 
tice, they exercised at St George's 
Hall, Newtown (an inner Sydney sub- 
urb) before leaving for Melbourne. 
They were a marvelously clever com- 
bination of well built, perfectly 
trained acrobats. Their tumbling com- 
prised many tricks entirely new to 
Australia, and from beginning to end 
everything was done with a precision, 
a vim, and a thrill.51 

Rickards gave the Five St. Leons 
star billing with his New Tivoli 
Vaudeville Company, ‘but not quite 
truthfully, as “absolutely one of the 
most astounding acrobatic acts on 
earth, direct from Ringling Bros. Cir- 
cus, Chicago." The troupe, the three 
brothers St. Leon and Georgie Smith 
neatly dressed in scarlet knickerbock- 
ers and white jerseys, and Moe in his 
clowning garb, performed without any 
appliances and their astonishing and 
difficult acrobatic feats were en- 
thusiastically cheered at their first 
Melbourne matinee.52 The journalistic 
criticism was not unequivocal, how- 
ever, as the Melbourne correspondent 
for Sydney's Bulletin described The 
Five St. Leons as a new turn of “con- 
siderable merit and no novelty." Per- 
haps the troupe was just having an off 
day but “As their old family name in- 
dicates, the St. Leons are circus ac- 
robats addicted to turning som- 
ersaults; but in the cleverest things 
they do they are only moderately pro- 
ficient, and their brilliant successes 
last week only served to break the 
monotony of their unsplendid fail- 
ures."53 

With that sole exception the Mel- 
bourne and, subsequently, the Ade- 
laide press heaped praise on the 
troupe. From Adelaide, the troupe 
went to Sydney to appear at Rickards 
theatre. But the great juggler Cin- 
quevalli was in Sydney with the result 
that, to get over the difficulty of two 
exceptionally expensive turns in the 
same programme, Rickards had to ask 
the St. Leons to stand down for a fort- 
night.54 The St. Leons objected. They 
went along to J. C. Bain, the manager 
of James Brennan's National Amphi- 
theatre, who gave them a three week 
engagement and they appeared at the 
National between 27 March and 16 
April 1909. Mary Sole was in the audi- 
ence in Sydney the Saturday night 





they opened at the National Am- 
phitheater and later described them 
as “a spectacular acrobatic act, one 
of the best ever to come out."55 To 
the Sydney Morning Herald, the best 
item on the bill that evening was 
The Five St. Leons. Their “acrobatic 
feats were something out of the way, 
and drew a good deal of applause. 
These acrobats are Australian, and 
their tricks include somersaulting 
from each others shoulders, tumbling 
all about the stage and some trick 
contortion work."56 

The best critique of the St. Leons' 
opening Sydney performance came 
from The Theatre. It seemed to give 
the lie to the earlier disparaging re- 
marks of The Bulletin. "The St. Leon 
Troupe of Acrobats opened last Sat- 
urday and received an ovation. They 
are, without doubt, one of the finest 
combinations in the world. They han- 
dle on top the biggest and heaviest 
man in the business, Reg St. Leon, 
who weighs 178 lb. Among the wicked 
tricks which delighted and amazed the 
huge audience was a round-off flip-flap 
somersault to the shoulders, a thing I 
have never seen done by any acrobat 
in Australia, and a somersault across 
... from one three high onto the other, 
an item which very few acrobats in the 
world undertake to do. It is extremely 
dangerous, one fall being all that is re- 
quired. Standing doubles, all varieties 
of full twisters and double somersaults 
to shoulders are mere play to the St. 
Leons. Cass is a tower of strength 
weighing but 135 lb. To see him catch 
the 178 pounder is a treat. Reg for a 
man nearly thirteen stone is a very ac- 
tive tumbler. He is one of the best pir- 
ouette turnovers in the world and so 
far as commanding himself in the air 
goes, he can stop his revolution, cast it 
or continue it just as he pleases. Syl 
features an extremely dangerous cart 
position wherein his head is but half- 
an-inch from the ground. The trick is 
technically known as the ‘Baroni’ 
act. George, the baby of the troupe, is a 
daring flyer through the air and twists 
and turns like at Catherine Wheels. 
Some of the clown's antics are very 
clever. He is as active as a flea and he 
spins on his neck, takes a 14 feet in 
length dive and lands on the back of 
his neck rolling into a ball like a ‘pos- 
sum and gets tangled up with himself 
generally in a way that is highly amus- 
ing and mystifying. As a finale Cass 
understands a three high weighing 
over three times as much as himself. 
This astounding team is in for a very 
long run."57 

James Brennan boasted that his 
prices would remain the same, not- 
withstanding the "enormous expense” 


Daisy St. Leon Honey, daughter of Gus, 
with daughters c.1912. 


involved in engaging The Five St. Le- 
ons.58 J. C. Bain, Brennan's manager, 
said that The Five St. Leons were the 
most expensive engagement that he 
ever made for the National. For the 
three weeks that the act was there, the 
business was a record for the building.59 


At the end of the three weeks, Bain 
wanted to extend their engagement. 
Moreover, the St. Leons had other offers 
from Newcastle and New Zealand. Even 
Wirth's Circus, which opened its annual 
Sydney season about that time and 
practically the only circus of note in 
Australia,®° offered The Five St. Leons 
one hundred pounds a week to appear in 
their program.®! The St. Leons refused 
them all. They might have remained in 
vaudeville a good while longer but for 
the fact that they wanted to start out 
with their own show,®2 a big repre- 
sentative Australian circus of their 
own®3 and their principal object in re- 
turning to Australia. 


Gus St. Leon's Great United Circus 

In the meantime, the rest of the fami- 
ly (Gus, son Philip, adopted girls Gertie 
and May) congregated in Sydney. The 
Five St. Leons and Honey & Cherry 
closed with the National Amphitheater, 
Friday 16 April. The following day the 
entire Gus St. Leon family resumed 
their circus travels with 18 wagons and 
forty head of horses,®4 as partners in a 
show styled Foley, Dale and St. 
Leon's.65 The show opened its big can- 
vas for the first time at Liverpool, then 
a large town on Sydney's outskirts, on 
Monday 19 April.§6 It was the first time 
the Gus St. Leon family had been all to- 
gether for some years. The new com- 
bination headed towards Victoria.67 Af- 
ter the partnership with Foley, Dale & 
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St. Leon dissolved, the circus was re- 
named Gus St. Leon's Great United 
Circus. 

Before they left America, Reg St. 
Leon requested several New York 
music publishers to send him the lat- 
est releases of band music after he 
returned to Australia. The St. Leons' 
circus band was thus able to play the 
latest American brass band and rag- 
time music as it travelled Australia, 
a year or two before it reached the 
country though normal distribution 
channels.68 

In the years leading up to and dur- 
ing the First World War, the Great 
United became Australia's leading 
provincial circus. Run along the 
same lines as the original St. Leon's 
Circus, it ranked as one of the great 
all-time circuses of Australia. 

The St. Leons brought their Amer- 
ican circus and vaudeville experience 
to their new Australian circus en- 
terprise. The write-ups of the day sug- 
gest a consistency of excellence and 
novelty seen neither before nor since 
in an Australian provincial circus. It 
was an outstanding circus. Its stat- 
uary act was copied but never 
equalled. Its tumbling had been good 
enough for Ringling. Their bareback 
riding was “real quality" and their 
circus band was the best in the coun- 
try.69 


Some of Gus’ children subsequently 
returned to the U. S. Philip St. Leon 
joined the May Wirth troupe on Ring- 
ling in 1917. Mrs. Daisy St. Leon Hon- 
ey returned in 1927 with her husband 
and family of acrobats. Time and nap- 
pies permitting, I will prepare further 
articles for Bandwagon about them. 


Sources 

Information for this article comes from 
two principle sources produced by the au- 
thor, in addition to contemporary news- 
papers. These are: 

Australian Circus Reminiscences, Syd- 
ney: 1984. [Privately published manu- 
script) ISBN 0-9593315-1-4. 

The Silver Road: The Life of Mervyn 
King, Circus Man, Springwood, NSW: But- 
terfly Books, 1990. ISBN 0-947333-10-X. 

The interview material, as sourced in the 
footnotes, is derived from these two works. 


Notes 

1. Interview with Adrian St. Leon, 1975. 

2. Mackay Mercury. 13 May 1895. 

3. Alic Orlandi was well known in North 
Queensland by his native name, “Reka.” 
He left his tribe to join the Gus St. Leon cir- 
cus. Orlandi performed the remarkable feat 
of turning a double somersault from a solid 
black of wood. 

4. Tamworth News, 21 February 1896. It 
is not clear whether Mr. Young had been 
the circus bandmaster. If he had, there is 
the obvious inference that he was also 





known as Ben Kruger, the bandmaster who 
had been a partner with the St. Leons a few 
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which travelling showmen adopted ro- 
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promotion. The real "Kruger" was of course 
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Boers. 

5. Interview with Mary Sole Lindsay, 
1973 
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7. Tamworth News, 1 October 1897. 
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17. Billboard, 18 April 1903. 
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several pages. 

22. A report in the Richmond River Herald 
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This article, the galley proof 
of which was recently discovered 
in the Tom Parkinson papers at 
Circus World Museum, appears 
to have been written as part of 
Ringling-Barnum's 1923 cam- 
paigns against grift which was, 
in fact, an attack on its chief ri- 
val, the American Circus Cor- 
poration. It tells the story of how 
grift operated from an insider's 
perspective and suggests, rather 
naively, how concerned citizens 
could thwart this menace. Kid 
Harris was an old-time grifter who 
died in the 1930s, although the piece 
was undoubtedly ghost-written. There 
is no evidence this article was pub- 
lished at the time it was written. 


I think I may safely say that every 
normal man, woman and child loves 
the circus. We love it even as we love 
baseball. Yet there are circuses and 
circuses. By that I mean there some 
straight, legitimate, honestly con- 
ducted ones and there are others 
which are only cloaks or excuses for se- 
curing “easy” money through the op- 
eration of gambling devices, short 
changing and obscene dancing. The 
men whoown and_ conduct such 
circuses are really not circus men, but 
parasite showmen. 

It is of these parasite circus men 
that I shall write. And I shall write au- 
thentically and out of the fullness of 
experience, having traveled, during 
the past thirty years, with nearly eve- 
ry circus in the United States--the 
Sparks Show, the Al G. Barnes and 
the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey circuses being about the 
only exceptions (in as much as the 
proprietors of these organizations 
have always been opposed to graft 
in any form, never dared to “light” 
around them). I have been an 
“outside man" and an “inside 
man" on graft games, as well as a 
"fixer" for them. I have operated 
these nefarious games, and also 
short-changed people from coast 
to coast, in this country, and all 
through Canada, and I know 
whereof I speak. I experienced a 
genuine change of heart, having 
joined the Roman Catholic church 
and making a full confession to a 
priest. I have begun life anew. My 
conversion was not spectacular 
nor emotional, but real. I am nei- 
ther a fanatic nor a reformer. 

If I may seem overzealous in 
this matter I am about to present 
to the public I want you to know 
that it was because I earnestly 
and sincerely desire to do my ut- 
most to make amends for the in- 
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finite amount of harm and evil I have 
perpetrated the many years I mis- 
directed my energies with grafting cir- 
cuses. For too long I have been a par- 
asite; now I desire to become a usual 
member of society. But now to my sub- 
ject, in sane, dispassionate, truthful 
manner. 

How many Americans know that if 
gambling devices are operated in con- 
nection with a circus they are not oper- 
ated by “followers,” but are deliberately 
carried by the show and form a dis- 
tinctive and highly profitable part there- 
of? 

Also, how many Americans know that 
every graft circus (as the questionable 
tent show has ever been designated) 
carries a man who has _ an assistant 
whose work is to adroitly bribe, with 
tickets or with money, or with both, 
city and county officials, to the end 
that the ancient shell game (the little 


A circus shell game as depicted in a 
turn-of-the-century magazine illustration. 
Circus World Museum collection. 
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black pill and the little square 
boxes being its present day 
garb), the equally antique 
three-card monte, various 
spindle and block games and 
other devices, all of them 
unfair, may be operated in 
the side show or on the the 
circus grounds? 

And how general is the 
knowledge that graft circuses 
have always carried men 
(known among themselves as 
“short change” workers) who 
although posing as ticket-sellers or 
candy butchers, deliberately steal 
money from patrons of the show and 
divide the spoils with the show man- 
agement. 

It is to acquaint the unsuspecting 
public with the facts concerning the 
cunningly-conceived system of or- 
ganized graft and theft, in all its ram- 
ifications, and the slick methods of 
buying protection from criminal pros- 
ecution, which the “graft-circuses" use, 
that I write. 

First, I desire to “wise up," or in- 
form, the unsuspecting public, so that 
men may know to protect themselves 
and their friends when they attend a 
graft circus; secondly, I deem it my 
duty to let the general public know 
how a city's, or a county's police of- 
ficials are bribed, in order that a graft- 
ing circus may ply its games of chance; 
to the end that this knowledge will 
awaken the clergy (Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish alike), super- 
intendents and principals of schools, 
members of boards of trade, chambers 

of commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, Li- 
ons and civic clubs and all patriotic 
and public-spirited citizens, to the 
great menace of the graft circus as 
a corrupter of the morals of young 
and old--for it starts countless boys 
and young men on the demoralizing 
road of gambling and loose living 
and plays havoc with the moral fi- 
ber of the public officials who per- 
mit themselves to be purchased. 

Still another menace found with 
questionable circuses is the obscene 
dancing by women, this species of 
corruption being the natural out- 
growth of the awry grafting psy- 
chology of the grafting proprietors. 

But, let me begin at the be- 
ginning: 

Every grafting circus carries an 
adjuster, better known in the lan- 
guage of the white tops as the, fix- 
er, patch or mender. This fellow is 
the man who talks with the police 
and prosecuting officials and other 
officials, and secretly arranges with 
them to operate gambling devices 
on the circus grounds. 





The officials that must be 
“seen” in this connection 
are the chief of police, the 
city attorney, the mayor, 
the deputy sheriffs, the lo- 
cal judge and the justices of 
the peace, if the city or vil- 
lage is not a county seat; if 
the place be a county seat 
then, of course, the pros- 
ecuting attorney and the 
high sheriff are "seen" also. 

Sometimes all of the of- 
ficials will unofficially per- 
mit the games to operate; 
again, one of the officials 
will be opposed to "joints" 

(as the games are called). 

In such an event, if the “fix- 

er” can not induce one of 

the other officials to cause 

the so-called “wrong” official to “lay 
off’ and let the parasite showmen con- 
duct their games, these grafters will 
"go over the head" of the “wrong” of- 
ficial, even tho he be mayor or pros- 
ecuting attorney. In such an event the 
grafting showmen "stall" the “wrong” 
official and "sneak" their games. If 
they can "stall" the unruly one away 
from the side show they will operate in 
the daytime; if the honest official in- 
sists on “looking around" and going 
into the side show, etc., the showmen 
will wait until night before they oper- 
ate their "rackets," in any event they 
take on siderable care to watch the 
movements of the "wrong" official. 

Anomalous as it may seem, occa- 
sionally an official, who is known to 
suppress poker games, craps, etc., in 
his own town, will accept a money 
bribe from a grafting circus and permit 
the show graft to operate for the day. 
He stays away from the side show and, 
if complaints come to him, he says that 
he has "seen nothing out of the way.” 

If a complainant is insistent and de- 
mands that the said official or the po- 
lice go into the side show tent and see 
for themselves, the fixed official (or of- 
ficials) will tip off the circus grafters 
and they will hurriedly cease opera- 
tions and make an exit, via the back 
way hidingin the rear of the tent 
(which is partitioned by canvas) or 
“side-walling” out of the tent and get- 
ting away. 

Sometimes a prominent citizen will 
go to a justice of the peace and ask for 
a warrant for a circus grafter who has 
swindled him in a game. The justice of 
the peace has, early in the day, been 
"seen" by the adjuster of the grafting 
circus; and, acting on the request of 
the said circus fixer, the justice of the 
peace endeavors to discourage the cit- 
izen. Speciously the justice will tell the 
citizen that the easiest way out is the 


Joe Haworth (I.) and William Kellogg (r.) 
were fixers on grift shows in the 1920s. 
Both were with Cole Bros. Circus in 1942 
when this photo was taken. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


best; that, since the law works both 
ways, making player and gambler alike 
guilty, the best course to persue, in or- 
der to avoid trouble, notoriety, etc., is to 
go to the circus management or to the 
circus "officer" and ask for a proper ad- 
justment. The justice of the peace may 
or may not have received a money gift 
from the graft circus adjuster; but, in 
any event, he has received, unless he 
has scented a mouse and refused to ac- 
cept from said fixer all the circus tickets 
he wanted or could make use of. 

Not only is the public flim-flammed 
and fleeced by graft circus thieves oper- 
ating games of chance, but robbers who 
travel with the graft circus and divide 
their ill-gotten gains with the parasite 
managers thereof, also operate in the 
tents, usually, but sometimes on the 
grounds, outside the tents. These rob- 
bers are so-called ticket sellers and, al- 
though they have reserved seat tickets 
for sale, their scheme is to change mon- 
ey with patrons of the show, very adroit- 
ly holding out a considerable amount of 
the change. This game is called “taking 
cake" or “shorting a guy.” 

These would-be ticket-sellers often 
times tell patrons of the show that they 
will give them reserved-seat tickets free 
of cost if they will accommodate them 
with some large bills for smaller change. 
In exchanging the money these false 
ticket sellers, of course, hold out as 
much as they think they can safely ex- 
tract. They will cunningly fold the bills 
in such a way as to make it appear that 
the victim receives the full amount of 
change due him. Then these thieving 
ticket-sellers will try to thrust the 
change into the victim's pocket, or tell 
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the man to put the money 

into his pocket and hurry 

and get a seat in the big 

show "before it commences.” 

Often times the short 

changer has a accomplice, 

who rushes the victim to the 

seat before he has had time 

to count his change. The 

short changer works on the 

theory that, in the excite- 

ment of the circus, the vic- 

tim will forget all about his 

change. However, the crook 

who did the short-changing 

)} either himself keeps an eye 

on the victim, or his ac- 

_ complice does so, to observe 

whether he takes his money 

out and counts it. If the vic- 

tim, after seating himself in 

the circus, bethinks him to count his 

money he will, of course, discover the 

shortage and immediately go back to 
the man who cheated him. 

The thief will endeavor to bluff the 
native by telling him that no such 
thing as an error occurred; that he, the 
victim, must have dropped the money; 
also that mistakes can be rectified 
only at the time made, the same as at 
a bank window. The experienced graft- 
ing circus man often succeeds in blunt- 
ing the victim to such an extent that 
he believes that he must have lost his 
money, but if the victim is insistent 
and indicates that he will call a police 
officer, of course the thief will give him 
back the proper amount of money due 
him--taking care, by the way, to have 
the victim write his signature and ad- 
dress at the bottom of a printed form 
which is supposed to release the graft- 
ing show from any and all damages. 

In returning the money (or throwing 
it back as it is called) the grafting cir- 
cus man will, in many instances, re- 
peat the short changing process. If the 
victim recounts his money again the 
short changer will finally give him the 
full amount due him. But in any event 
the native gets an awful run for his 
money. 

The work of short changing is usual- 
ly on in what is known as "the connec- 
tion;" that is to say, in the interior of 
the canvas, between the menagerie 
and the big show, or main tent in 
which the circus performance proper 
is given; although in some instances 
the short-change man, with a big dan- 
gling from a strap thrown over one 
shoulder, will work in other parts of 
the menagerie or even outside, on the 
lot. With many grafting circuses the 
“candy butchers,” the men who sell re- 
freshments and others also short- 
change patrons. Also, with many of 
these shows, there are short-change 





men who take nothing but "silver, that 
is, men who short change in silver 
only, and do not work in "paper" or 
bills. These men merely steal smaller 
amounts than their brethren who steal 
paper money. 

Let me tell you how the adjuster or 
“fixer” with a graft circus works. 

He arrives in town with his parasite 
circus, traveling in its "privilege car." 
He has an assistant who ordinarily pa- 
rades under guise of "officer" or "de- 
tective" with the show. The two fixers 
eat breakfast at a city restaurant or 
hotel. Then the assistant hurries out 
and meets the chief of police, or some 
other police officer, to whom he intro- 
duces himself. 

From the chief, or other officer, he 
ascertains the names of the mayor, 
sheriff, city attorney, deputy sheriffs, 
prosecuting attorney, justices of the 
peace, constables, detectives and city 
judge. 

When the fixer in quest of these 
names first meets the man from whom 
he secures them he gives him re- 
served-seat tickets for himself and 
family and friends. The assistant fixer 
takes his list of names to the boss 
“mender.” The fixers start out to learn 
if they can “tighten up" or "fix" the 
town so that the grafters may "work." 
The two fixers pay the municipal and 
state and county licenses for the 
show's exhibition. This work, of course, 
is legitimate. As soon us the licenses 
have been paid the fixers "feel out” the 
officials in reference to “working” 
graft. That is to say, the fixers ques- 
tion the officials as to their attitude 
and the attitude of the townspeople to- 
ward working or operating games of 
chance with the shows. 

Meeting the chief of police, the fixer 
will shake hands and tell him that he 
represents the so and so circus. "How 
many have you in your family, Chief, 
besides yourself?" inquiries Mister Fix- 
er. The chief will inform the man as to 
the number in his family. Then the fix- 
er will take out a pad of tickets from 
his pocket and tear off not only one for 
each member of the chief's family, but 
also several extras. Then he will give 
to the chief, saying, "Well, here is one 
for each member of your family and 
some extra tickets for your friends. 
Now, Mr. Chief, if you find that you 
may need more tickets, just come to 
me and ask for them. Don't buy any. 
You don't require any ticket for your- 
self, as your badge will admit you any 
place you may want to go.” 


By this time, the average chief will 
naturally feel rather good-natured to- 
ward the circus parasite. The fixer will 
then say something like this: "Now, 


Chief, I will work in conjunction with 
you on the circus grounds today, main- 
taining order and seeing that everything 
goes smoothly. If I find that I may need 
the assistance of your men I shall call 
on them, and if they may need my help 
all they will have to do is to call on me. I 
don't anticipate any trouble, but if any 
complaint should arise all that I ask you 
to do is to come right to me. If I am not 
there, just ask for me and they will call 
me or my assistant. 

"By the why, Chief," continues the fix- 
er, “how are they in this town in refer- 
ence to wheels and little games and 
things?" Perhaps the chief informs the 
grafting fixer to the effect that nobody 
will bother them. Then Mr. Fixer will 
say something like this to the Chief, 
“We have the usual little things that al- 
ways go with circuses and carnivals and 
airs. These little novelty-gift en- 
terprises will be in the side show.” 

"It might be a good plan to instruct 
your men to keep out of the side show, 
and then they won't see the rackets. 
And you might tell your men that if any 
complaint of any nature whatsoever 
arises, not to do anything, but to first 
come right to me. Now, Chief, you are 
put to more or less bother on circus day, 
and you might want to put on an extra 
man or two, so here's a little something 
to cover it." Where at the fixer will peel 


An inside ticket seller with the traditional 
shoulder strap purse. Notice his counter is 
above the patron's eye level. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 
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a ten or a twenty-dollar bill from a big 
roll and give it to the chief. This mon- 
ey, of course, is really intended for the 
chief's personal use and is a bribe. 

The graft-circus “fixer” subsequently 
call on the sheriff, the city attorney, 
the prosecuting attorney and other po- 
lice officers, and, in like manner bribe 
them--provided, of course, that the 
said officials are bribable. In each in- 
stance the first thing that the fixer 
does is to give the official all the tick- 
ets that he wishes, in many cases mon- 
ey is also given freely. 

When the grafting fixer "weeds" an 
officer of the law, that is gives him a 
money bribe, he never fails to say 
something to the effect that, "If any 
complaint should arise at any time, 
day or night, not to do anything, but to 
come right to me.” He will even say 
something like this: "If absolutely nec- 
essary we can close the things.” 

In calling on the justice of the peace, 
the fixer with the parasite circus usu- 
ally merely give him an abundance of 
tickets, altho, sometimes, Mr. Justice 
also receives money. When the fixer 
fixes the Justice he will usually say: 
"Judge, you are put to more or less 
trouble on show day. Sometimes some 
of our working men want to quit us 
without giving any notice. That crip- 
ples us. Some of these men might 
come to see you in reference to getting 
out an attachment on the circus. 

“If any them should come here, or, 
in fact, if anybody should come here 
with any kind of complaint pertaining 
to the circus or the circus people, all I 
ask you to do is not to issue any pa- 
pers, but come and see me. If there is 
any difficulty or misunderstanding, or 
mistake, we will adjust it. And I will 
see that you do not lose any fees.” 

If a loser on one of the grafting cir- 
cus games cannot be pacified or 
bluffed by Mr. Fixer, and approaches 
the police officials, or a justice of the 
peace, and insists on prosecuting the 
circus grafter, the police official who 
receives the complaint, or the justice 
of the peace, will, if he has been fixed, 
send or take the man back to the fixer, 
who will then return the man's mon- 
ey. 
If a loser is not satisfied by getting 
back his money, and still insists that 
the police officials prosecute the circus 
grafters, the police or justice will “tip 
off’ the circus fixer, who, in turn, will 
tip off the circus grafters to stop their 
games and make a hasty get-away, or 
disappearance. 

And even tho warrants are some- 
times issued for the circus grafters, 
they are seldom or never found. When 
they disappear hurriedly they some- 
times hide in the side show, the big 





show dressing room or elsewhere 
about the show lot. Oftentimes they go 
to the circus train, where they "plant" 
or hide in the privilege car or in some 
other car. In their efforts, to fool police 
officials and dodge arrest circus graft- 
ers have even been known to put on 
makeup and impersonate clowns. 

Only in rare instances do these par- 
asite circus men leave the show for a 
day or a few days. and then only when 
"wrong" officers, armed with warrants 
for them, follow the show in an at- 
tempt to arrest them. If the event ofa 
police officer following a grafting circus 
to another town in pursuit of a gam- 
bler or a short changer, these thieving 
showmen call it a "come through.” 

Some circuses that carry games 
make a financial settlement with the 
grafters every night. Other graft cir- 
cuses settle with the thieves once each 
week--on Sunday. The settlement is 
made in this manner: 

The manager of the parasite circus 
will call the fixer into his private office 
on the circus train, usually in one end 
of the privilege car. Then the grafter 
who operates the spindle, for instance, 
is called into the office. Says the man- 
ager: "Joe Donkes, how much did you 
get today?" The man will answer 
somewhat in this wise: "Twelve hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Then the grafter's percentage of the 
fixing is deducted from $1,200. By fix- 
ing is here meant the total amount of 
money that the fixer distributed that 
day, in bribing public officials. If there 
are three other games besides the spin- 
dle man's wheel, then the spindle man 
is charged twenty-five percent of the 
fixing. If the total fixing, that day, was 
two hundred dollars, the spindle man 
stands twenty-five percent of that 
sum, or fifty dollars is deducted from 
$1,200, leaving $1,150. 

Next, the fixer's percentage is de- 
ducted from the $1,150. The fixer's 
percentage runs from fifteen to twenty 
percent. If there are two fixers, as 
there usually are, with graft shows, 
they receive each, seven and one half 
or ten percent. Although often times 
the boss fixer will receive fifteen or 
twenty percent and pay his assistant a 
flat weekly salary. But the chief fixer 
usually settles for both. If the two fix- 
ers’ percentage amounts to twenty per- 
cent, this twenty percent is deducted 
from the $1,150. Twenty percent of 
$1,150 is $230. This amount, deducted 
from $1,160, leaves a balance of $920. 

This balance is divided, equally, be- 
tween the circus owner and the man 
who runs the spindle. That is to say 
the circus owner and the spindle-game 
man each receive $460. The circus 
owner, alone, receives $460. 


Ginger Benson, cootch daner with Cole 
Bros,-Clyde Beatty Circus in 1937. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 


The spindle man, out of his $460, 
must pay a salary or a percentage to 
each of two or more confederates or ac- 
complices. They are known as outside 
men, booster handlers or shills. These 
men assisted him in the operation of his 
gambling device. 

These confederates are men who also 
travel with the grafting circus. They 
dress to appear like natives. These ac- 
complices not only play the games, and, 
apparently win money, but they also 
hire local young men and men of all 
ages, in fact to assist them on the games 
as "cappers” or “boosters.” The patrons 
of the show, seeing winnings go, appar- 
ently, to men and youth of their vicinity, 
do not hesitate to play the game. 

The short-change man pays the fixer 
ten per cent of the money he steals, af- 
ter which he divides the balance fifty- 
fifty with the circus management. Out 
of his fifty percent of the net the short- 
changer must pay a small sum to his ac- 
complices. Again the circus owner re- 
tains all of his fifty per cent. 

These circus grafters, or “grifters," as 
they are sometimes called, ordinarily oc- 
cupy berths, sometimes staterooms, in 
the privilege car, but always they oc- 
cupy berths or staterooms on the circus 
train, for which transportation they pay 
handsomely to the circus management. 

Every grafting circus carries, as part 
of its train, a privilege car, sometimes 
called the pie car. If the graft circus is 
large enough to travel in two sections 
there are, as a rule, two of these cars, 
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one for each section. In the privilege 
car are tables on which crap games 
and poker games and roulette wheels 
are operated. Although coffee, sand- 
wiches, pies and ham and eggs, etc., 
are sold in this car to any and all of 
the circus employees or attaches, from 
canvasmen and "razorbacks" (the men 
who load and unload the train) to per- 
formers and grafters. Whisky is also 
sometimes sold. The privilege car is 
really carried because it proves a 
source of considerable revenue to the 
thieving circus owners. The graft cir- 
cus employees are usually paid off in 
this car at night when the gambling 
devices are in full operation. It is a 
motley throng that gathers around 
these crap and poker and roulette 
games in the privilege car. Performers, 
grafters and ticket sellers rub elbows 
with perspiring Negroes, canvasmen, 
cookhouse flunkies, balloon peddlers, 
property men and hostlers. 

And even these games are crooked-- 
for the phrase, "There is honor among 
thiefs," cannot possibly be true. 

Of course, an alert guard is kept 
over the privilege car of the graft cir- 
cus, and only employees and attaches 
are admitted to its sacred interior. 
Sometimes an adjuster will bring the 
chief of police or some other official 
into the car and treat him to a drink of 
booze. But this is not often done--and 
only when the fixer is well acquainted 
with the officer and can absolutely 
trust him. 

With some of these grafting circuses 
whisky is sold on the grounds—only, 
of course, to trusted employees. Before 
the Eighteenth Amendment went into 
effect the stuff was easier to secure 
and was sold more or less freely, but 
now a little more caution is taken. 

Every graft circus carries immoral 
dancing, that is, the oriental, or 
hootchy-cootchy dancing, executed by 
women. Although with some of these 
shows a man (female impersonator) 
dances with these women. High prices 
are charged for the Oriental dances. 
They are given for men only, in the 
rear of the curtain of canvas, in one 
end of the side show. The muscle- 
writhings of the shameless, de- 
generate, females certainly have a de- 
moralizing and degrading effect on the 
youths and men who flock behind the 
curtain to witness them. 

In towns which the fixers find 
“wrong” (that is to say, in towns in 
which officials, or even one of the of- 
ficials, will not permit the operation of 
gambling devices) one or more of these 
gambling devices is operated back of 
the canvas curtain which hides the 
Oriental dances from the eyes of the 
wives and mothers. When the fixer 





learns a town is "wrong," he informs 
the grafters to that effect and instructs 
them to lay off during the daytime, 
and to wait until night, and then 
"sneak" their games back of the 
hootchy-cootchy curtain immediately 
on the conclusion of the dances. 

When gambling devices are in opera- 
tion in the side show tent one fixer is 
always on guard duty at the entrance 
thereto. This is to enable him to watch 
out for officers of the law, whom he 
stops, in a deceitfully friendly manner, 
and stalls them, that is, does not ad- 
mit them in the interior of the tent. 
The fixer employes various means to 
keep a police official out of the side 
show during gambling hours. He will 
try to hurry the officer to the big 
show--"so you can get a good seat and 
see it all,” he will explain. Or he will 
tell him there has been some fighting 
back of the big top dressing room. Or 
he will concoct any kind of an excuse 
to inveigle the officer into leaving the 
vicinity of the side show. 

If the officer insists on going into the 
side show, the fixer will, if he is cer- 
tain that the man can be trusted not to 
double cross him, tell him to go in. As 
the official passes him, the fixer 
laughs, and in an undertone says, “but 
don't invest any money in anything in 
there." 

Some grafting circuses have an elec- 
tric bell system to warn the men at the 
gambling tables in the side show in the 
event of an emergency--such as a raid 
by police officials or a tip to close the 
games quickly. The fixer stationed at 
the door of the side show sees the ap- 
proaching danger and immediately 
presses a button. A bell rings. There is 
a hurried closing of the games and in 


The inside of the Hagenbeck-Wallace 
privilege car in 1927. Slot machines are 
on the right. Pfening Archives. 


a few seconds both men and gambling 
devices are as completely lost to view as 
if the earth had swallowed up. 

If grafters are arrested, as they some- 
times are, in the operation of their 
games, they readily and gladly pay fines 
for gambling and thereby secure their 
freedom. A day or two later they are 
again just as flagrantly operating their 
games in the side show. 

If the arrest of a circus grafter or 
shortchange man cannot be averted, the 
fixer hastens to the fellow's assistance 
and springs him, that is, stops at noth- 
ing to secure the release of the accused. 
Sometimes the fixer stands so favorably 
with the judge or chief of police that he 
can secure the grafters or short chang- 
er's release at little or no cost. Again, 
the fixer will put up a heavy bond for 
the appearance of his man. Of course, 
his man jumps the bond. In any case the 
arrested grafter is not abandoned. There 
is an unwritten law which causes the 
show grafters to rescue him from the 
hands of the police. 

In the three months since I aban- 
doned my grafting (I was hop-scotching, 
playing by myself, here and there at the 
time) I have kept away from shows. I 
have this season attended only one tent 
show--namely the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus. I take off 
my hat to the owners and creators and 
mangers of this attraction. I had known 
it to be clean “strictly Sunday School,” 
as we of the illegitimate circuses always 
used to term a legitimate circus; but I 
had not visited it in ten years; and to 
me, so recently reformed, it was revela- 


tion. Not only is there no gambling or 
short-changing with the Ringling- 
Barnum Circus; but its management 
does not even tolerate Oriental danc- 
ing. Moreover, I noticed that this show 
carried detectives to actually safe- 
guard and protect the patrons from 
possible thieves and pickpockets. 

As I walked away from the lot 
whereon the Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus was playing, my 
mind could not help reverting to the 
thieving circuses with which I had 
worked as a grafter for so many years. 
And I asked myself this question: "Old 
man, what can you do to put a stop to 
this nefarious business which many 
circuses operate with impunity?" And 
quickly came the answer: “Expose it." 
This article is the result. It is my own 
story, in my own words. For the first 
time since my graduation from a West- 
ern university, years and years ago, | 
now and here utilize my knowledge of 
English in such a way as to make it 
serve a worthy purpose. 

In closing I wish to tell the repre- 
sentative men and women of America 
that they, and they alone, can stop 
gambling and short changing and 


Oriental dancing with illegitimate cir- 
cuses. However, to paraphrase a little. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of safe- 
ty." And, to prevent these abuses, they 
must be ever on the alert. 

Let me explain, to the better ele- 


ment, in every village and city in the 
United States (and Canadians can 
likewise take advantage of my sugges- 
tions), just how they can prevent these 
graft circus irregularities. 

When you learn that a circus is ad- 
vertised to visit your village or city or- 
ganize a committee of ministers, 
priests, rabbis, school principals and 
superintendents, teachers, editors and 
business men. Read this article to said 
committee and suggest that each 
member thereof give his or her time, 
on circus day during the hours the cir- 
cus and side show will be open too ob- 
serve the conduct of same. You will 
understand, of course, that your com- 
mittee does not accuse any particular 
circus of operating games of chance, 
short chaining and obscene dancing 
but, in as much as activities as these 
have for years been found with certain 
circuses, your committee is perfectly 
justified in officially observing and cir- 
cus. 

The honest circus proprietors or 
managers such as legitimate showmen 
as Ringling Brothers or Charles 
Sparks, for instance, will gladly wel- 
come such committee observation. 
Only the dishonest, grafting circus 
proprietors or managers will fear such 
a committee. To prevent the dishonest 
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circus manager from attempting to in- 
terfere with the work of such a com- 
mittee of representative citizens it 
might be well for your committee to 
ask the chief of police to deputize 
them, so that they may have free ac- 
cess to all exhibition tents, and parts 
thereof, connected with the circus. 

Remember, just because a circus 
manager or proprietor or fixer may say 
that his particular circus has none of 
the irregularities I have written about 
in this article, it will not necessarily 
follow that such is the fact. Accept his 
word, in good faith; but, just the same, 
have your committees on the job every 
minute of the opening hours of the big 
show and the side shows. And do not 
remove your committee from the job 
until the side shows have been pulled 
down and the last performance of the 
circus has terminated. 

And tell your committee that it 
should not accept any courtesies from 
the circus management. The fixer or 
the manger of the a graft circus would 
only be too ready to "kill your com- 
mittee members with kindness" if by 
doing, he could throw them off track 
until he could operate some gambling 
or short changing or obscene dancing. 
Let your committee members re- 
member that they are your vigilance 
committee, and not guests of any man- 
ager, fixer, or proprietor. Being dep- 
utized as special officers they will not 
have to buy tickets to any show or part 
thereof. 

And your vigilance committee 
should arrange this matter with the 
chief of police, or mayor, in advance of 
show day; for if they wait until the 
morning of circus day that the police 
chief and mayor may be too busy to see 
them--although representative citizens 
should always be entitled to an audi- 
ence with a chief of police or mayor. 
And you may rest assured that if the 
circus men can induce the chief of po- 
lice to dodge a committee of citizens 
who desire to be deputized, for show 
day, they will do it. If the mayor of 
chief of police tell you that it will not 
be necessary for you to formn a vig- 
ilance committee, in as much as the 
police are perfectly competent to watch 
out and prevent grafting, short chang- 
ing and obscene dancing in a circus, 
tell your official that in as much as 
graft circus officials often times 
"sneak" their nefarious games and 
dances and short changing stunts, you 
feel it your duty to assist the police. If 
the officials try to persuade you not to 
act as a vigilance committee tell them 
that although you have the utmost 
confidence in your police you feel that 
you are duty bound, to your com- 
munity, to act as a vigilance com- 


mittee, and that if the authorities will 
not cooperate in your public spirited 
movement you will go ahead and do 
your duty just the same, paying admis- 
sion to the shows. Rest assured that no 
honest city or county officials will refuse 
to deputize you. 

The vigilance committee should have 
a chairman to direct activities. One or 
two men should be stationed at the con- 
nection; two or more in the side show 
proper, one near each of the outside 
ticket-boxes and at the outside ticket 
windows and one it each refreshment 
stand. The chairman could do general 
patrol duty, frequently communicating 
with the other members of the com- 
mittee. If a vigilance committee were so 
distributed the circus people would not 
dare to permit short changing, gambling 
or obscene dancing. 


May I suggest that you, my reader, if 
you be a public spirited citizen, give this 
entire article to one of the leading cler- 
gymen of your community, with star- 
tling truth about the graft circus. 

And to you, Rev. Minister or Rev. Fa- 
ther or Rabbi, who receives this article, 
may I ask you to preserve it for refer- 
ence. And then, when next a circus is 
advertised to exhibit in your com- 
munity, will you not reread this expose 
and take proper steps to form a vig- 
ilance committee to render a very nec- 
essary public service on circus day? 

Surely you desire to protect the mo- 
rals of your community. Remember, 
Rev., Sir or Rev. Father or Rabbi, this is 
the only method that can surely stop 
grafting circus men in their attempts to 
work their games and other species of 
thievery. 

Let me repeat if a circus management 
is honest and carries no graft games, 
short-change men or cootch dancers, 
your committee will be welcomed. Only 
a grafting circus management can fear 
such inspection and observation. 

And let me caution you in reference to 
your possible “lettIng up" on your com- 


The privilege car of the Carl Ha- 
genbeck-Great Wallace Circus in 1918. 
Pfening Archives. 
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mittee investigation and observation if 
you find that a particular circus is not 
operating these activities. 

The worst grafting circus in the 
world might be perfectly clean at the 
time of inspection, but five minutes 
later, if your backs were turned, it 
could be unspeakably dirty and dis- 
honest and obscene. Fixers or man- 
agers or proprietors of grafting cir- 
cuses sometimes eliminate grafting 
and short-changing and Oriental danc- 
ing because they have been told by 
honest city or county officials that of- 
ficers would constantly be on duty to 
see that such abuses did not operate. 

At the end of such a perfect "Sun- 
day-school day" the fixer or manager 
or proprietor does not hesitate to ask 
the chief of police or the mayor or 
some other prominent official for a let- 
ter of recommendation--a letter saying 
something to the effect that no gam- 
bling, short-changing or obscene danc- 
ing exhibitions were carried by the so 
and so circus. The fixer shows the let- 
ter to the officials along the route of 
the show. The fixer is likely to receive 
orders from the chief of police of a 
town not to “bat an eye” (that is, not to 
attempt to work gambling or short- 
changing). At the close of the day the 
fixer asks the said chief to write a lit- 
tle letter telling how clean and in- 
offensive his show proved to be. This 
letter he will exhibit next day to the 
chief of B town. However, if the of- 
ficials of B town can be bribed, the fix- 
er's circus will that day be everything 
that the chief of A town said it wasn't. 


It will not be enough for a vigilance 
committee to visit a chief of police or a 
mayor in advance of show day and ask 
the official to inform the circus man- 
agement that gambling, _ short- 
changing and obscene dancing will not 
be permitted in your town. 

The only thing that can prevent the 
fixer with grafting proclivities from at- 
tempting to bribe the police officials, 
or, failing in that, attempting to sneak 
gambling games, short changing and 
cootch dancing, is your vigilance com- 
mittee. 





Phildelphia's Finest 

In the good old days 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
Philadelphia were rough on 
any circus that played their 
city, no matter how large or 
small the circus. 

Brooklyn was no doubt the 
roughest. It was an every 
day occurrence to see the 
sailmaker going around and patching 
side wall that had been slashed the 
night before. The biggest casualty usu- 
ally was the dressing tent. They would 
cut the ropes that held up the big top. 
At night it was not safe to walk in any 
dark spot around the grounds. It was 
not unusual to hear that some show 
hand had been held up and relieved of 
any money and watch they might have 
had on them. Day or night kids would 
roll rocks off the big top. It is a miracle 
these toughies never thought of setting 
any of the numerous tents on fire. In 
those days all the tents were par- 
affined each spring with kerosene and 
paraffin wax for water proofing. 

The first section of the Ringling- 
Barnum Circus pulled into the Phil- 
adelphia freight yards bright and early 
Sunday morning May 7, 1922. There 
was a large crowd awaiting the arrival 
of the circus train. Soon wagons were 
rolling off the flat cars. The baggage 
horses and skinners were waiting for 
the wagon they would take to the show 
grounds at 11th and Erie. 

The lot was jammed with spectators 
waiting for the wagons. It did not take 
long to transform the dusty lot into a 
beehive of activity. With the arrival of 
the huge baggage wagons there ap- 
peared hammer gangs pounding wood- 
en stakes into the earth. Shortly the 
center poles were in the air. Like mag- 
ic the billowing white tops went up 
here and there. As soon as the me- 
nagerie tent was in the air the cages of 
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wild animals were rolled in. The second 
section with the big top canvas was still 
enroute. 

On another lot a short distance from 
the main grounds men were erecting the 
cookhouse. Further behind the cook- 
house two horse tents were already in 
the air. Later they would house the bag- 
gage stock. 

In those days Sunday was a day of 
rest for man and beast. Only work that 
had to be done was the order of the day. 
Performers and staff at times planned 
picnics, barbecues and Mulligans 
amongst their own groups. Some would 
“hotel up" to get a good hot bath and re- 
lax. Most every Sunday there were base- 
ball games, either between departments 
or with a local team. If it was the later 
all the best players from all the circus 
teams would be picked to play the lo- 
cals. 


Monday was just another day for the 
show hands in Philadelphia. It was back 
into harness for another week. During 
the 1922 season Philadelphia was one of 
the three tough police cities where the 
show exhibited under canvas, the other 
two were Brooklyn and Boston. 

John Brice, chief of circus police, 
was on the lot early Monday morning 
getting the police detail lined up for the 
week. Ollie Webb, cookhouse steward, 
was already prepared for the police. It 


Waiters in the Ringling-Barnum cook- 
house in 1922. Pfening Archives. 
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was a_ yearly event. In 
Philadelphia there were 
around one hundred police de- 
tailed for the entire week. I be- 
lieve there was only one shift, 
from noon until the night per- 
formance was out and over. 
During the week Brice would 
pick up the meal tickets for 
the police. Each ticket was 
dated and numbered and good only for 
dinner on that date. In prior years the 
cookhouse was over-run with police 
from other parts of the city. They were 
experts at crashing. Instead of coming 
through the front door they would 
come in from the kitchen or try to 
"sidewall." The detail was given one 
meal each day. All the men, except for 
a skeleton crew, had to be at the cook- 
house promptly at 3:00 p.m. 

All the waiters and coffee boys on 
the performers side of the dining tent 
would pitch in to serve the police and 
get them out so the tables would be 
ready for the regular folks. The police 
were not allowed to sit around and 
chew the fat. As soon as a man fin- 
ished his meal the dishes were taken 
from his place and returned to the 
dish room and replaced with a clean 
setting. The head waiter would sit the 
police at tables not to be used until 
late, such as the wild west, candy 
butchers, flying acts, clowns and per- 
haps the ballet girls’ table. 

Through the years it seemed a ma- 
jority of the special detail of Phil- 
adelphia police had more rackets than 
some of the circus people. Believe it or 
not, I knew for sure that at least three 
of the police were bootlegging. They 
had a special belt that held 15 or 20 
“nips.” Others parked cars on all the 
streets leading toward the main en- 
trance of the circus. Others were ex- 
perts at "sidewalling” cash customers. 
This was especially true on turn-away 
nights. They could ask almost any 
price and it would gladly be paid. Very 
seldom would they ask $2 a head. It 
was mostly more, depending on the 
customer and how anxious they were 
to see the circus. On the last day in 
Philadelphia, being Saturday, we had 
no more than had the the dining tent 
on the ground, getting ready to roll 
and sack the canvas when lo and be- 
hold the police were using our lot to 
park cars for the night performance. 
They collected $1 per car. 


The last meal in Philadelphia for 
the special police detail was dinner on 
Saturday. As the police finished their 
meal a cigar box was passed up and 
down each table. It was a standing 
procedure with the police that each 
man would chip in one dollar as a tip 





The = Ringling-Barnum cookhouse 
steam boiler wagon in the early 1920s. 
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and good will gesture for the good 
meals and service rendered. 

I do not know if it was suppose to be 
a joke or meant for real, but as the box 
was passed to the last table next to the 
side wall of the dining tent all of a sud- 
den the box disappeared as if by mag- 
ic. I forget the name of the officer in 
charge. When he was told of what hap- 
pened he promptly made an announce- 
ment at the table that if the box was 
not promptly returned there would be 
hell to pay. Each and every policeman 
on detail would have to ante up the 
amount lost. A short while later the 
box was returned by a native. 

The money received from the police 
each year would go in a “kitty” to be 
spent on different projects. One year 
they purchased an Atwater-Kent bat- 
tery radio. At the time the radio cost 
about $150. The difference was 
chipped in by the cookhouse crew. An- 
other year baseball uniforms were 
bought with the tip money. 


My First Cookhouse 

In the spring of 1937 I was working 
at a Great Lakes steel mill in Ecorse, 
Michigan, a suburb of Detroit. It was 
my second year off the road. I felt sure 
I had it made and would never travel 
any more. No more ups and downs. No 
more heat waves. No more getting out 
in the rain putting up a cookhouse. No 
more storms or being chilled to the 
bone during the spring and late fall on 
a circus. 

I was getting ready for the afternoon 
shift at the mill when there was a 
knock at the door. I opened it and 
there was a messenger boy with a tele- 
gram. It was more like a book, I never 
counted the words. It covered two 
whole pages. 

The wire was from Fred Beckmann 
of the Beckmann and Gerety carnival. 
At the time this was one of the larger 
carnivals, traveling on their own train. 
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The show was playing 
the big fair circuit in 
the middle west. 
Beckmann wanted 
to know if I was inter- 
ested in operating the 
circus style cookhouse 
on his carnival. He 
said I had been rec- 
ommended by Teddy 
Webb, who at the 
time was operating a 
frozen custard ma- 
chine. Teddy was the 
son of the late Ollie 
Webb, a steward on 
Bros. and _ Ringling- 


i She 
the Ringling 
Barnum. 

Beckmann explained every detail of 
the cookhouse operation. I was to an- 
swer one way or the other. I called the 
mill and advised that I would be absent 
from work. I then telephoned an answer 
to Western Union. I left for St. Louis the 
next day. 

At the time I had put in nearly twenty 
years in circus cookhouses. However, I 
had not been a steward. 

I arrived in St. Louis late the next 
day. After reaching the show grounds I 
was taken to the cookhouse and intro- 
duced to the crew that would be in my 
employ. At the time I did not know if 
the men would stay or all walk out on 
me when I took over as steward. 

Ollie “Laughing” Davis, the former 
steward, had just quit. As the top ba- 
nana at the cookhouse I knew I was in 
for a hard row to hoe following Davis. 
After the introductions I called the chef 
aside. We had a long chat. 


I had a hunch that he thought he 
should have been given the job. I was 
right. He admitted he felt he was en- 
titled to the job, but he said he 
would gladly stay on as chef for the 
remainer of the season. He said he 
would give me any help that was 
needed. I thanked him for his coop- 
eration and told him to go ahead 
and do as he had been doing for Da- 
vis. I told him I was going to stay 
on the sidelines for the remainder 
of the week. I wanted to watch the 
operation, get acquainted with the 
personnel of the carnival. I never 
let on that I did not know how to 
boil water without burning it. 

The carnival showed in St. Louis 
for two weeks. The grounds were in 
the black section of town. They had 
two weeks of big business. After 
supper was served the last day in 
St. Louis the trash wagon came 
over to pick up the paper boxes and 
dry trash that had accumulated 
during the two weeks. I called the 
men, including the chef to help load 
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the wagon. The chef and three other 
men refused to help. So I wrote out 
pink pay-off slips for all four. I took 
them over to the office wagon where 
they received their pay in full. When 
Mr. Beckmann heard about the walk- 
out he sent some ride men to help fin- 
ish loading the wagon. 

Beckmann and Gerety had a dining 
car on the train that was only used on 
the "run" to feed the personnel enroute 
from one town to another. The car pre- 
viously had been the private car of 
Harry Lauder, the Scottish balladeer 
and composer, who had used it during 
his many tours of the United States. 

I had fed the last meal on the lot be- 
fore the walk-out so there was plenty 
of time to have the car ready for Sun- 
day breakfast. Before leaving the lot I 
hired four men to work extra on the 
run in the dining car. In the meantime 
Beckmann had located a cook to help 
on the run. 

During the 1930s help was easy to 
come by, especially around any show 
ground. It held good in the next town. 
With the cook I already had I was able 
to have a full crew before the cook- 
house wagon arrived on the show 
grounds. Observing the cookhouse op- 
eration the prior week in St. Louis 
paid off double. Even with a new raw 
crew my first meal went off with a 
bang. From there on I had it made. 

Fred Beckmann was the grand old 
man of the outdoor show world. He 
had spent the greater part of his life 
with circuses, wild west shows and 
carnivals. In 1913 he and Edward Ar- 
lington operated the Oklahoma Ranch 
wild west show. 


Col. Fred Beckmann, wild west and 
carnival owner. Pfening Archives. 





During a conversation on the lot one 
day he told me the reason why he had 
a circus style cookhouse on his show. 
He said the ride boys, train hands and 
other workingmen and some of the 
bosses never had a dollar bill in their 
pocket from one day to the other. Each 
day they could make a draw on their 
weekly pay check, and at the end of 
the week they were lucky to have a 
dollar or two remaining in the office 
wagon when they drew their check. He 
went on to say how tough it was for 
the ride hands to tear down nights and 
set up at the next stand with all the 
pig iron on different rides. The work 
was hard and the men could not do 
this sort of work living on cold sand- 
wiches with wine or whiskey for a 
chaser. This was the main reason for a 
circus-style cookhouse. 

Each day the men were given a strip 
of three meal tickets, for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. The tickets were 
dated and were used as stated on each 
ticket. The strip of tickets cost the men 
one dollar each day. It taken out of 
their pay at the end of the week. I al- 
ways provided plenty of food. The men 
pitched till they were full. With the ex- 
ception of a few meat items they could 
eat as much food as they wanted. But 
they could not take any food from the 
tables. Even during the depression 
years a dollar a day for three meals did 
not cover the cost of the food, let alone 
cover the pay roll for the cookhouse 
help and wear and tear on the equip- 
ment. 


I have operated numerous cook- 
houses since Beckmann & Gerety. 
However, I must say their cookhouse 
day in and day out had the best selec- 
tion of food. Breakfast was a set menu 
with a choice of fruit juices, hot or cold 
cereals, a choice of bacon, sausage, 
ham or pork chops, a choice of hot 
cakes, French toast or hot biscuits, 
plus fried or boiled potatoes. The main 
dish was eggs. They could have all the 
eggs they wanted. The only meat that 
was rationed was pork chops, they 
were allowed two large chops each. 
Lunch and dinner changed each day. 

It was only a short time until I 
caught up with the men giving their 
breakfast meal ticket to some of the la- 
dies in the girl show. The men were 


Beckmann & Gerety coaches in 1937. 
Pfening Archives. 


too tired or lazy to eat breakfast. To win 
favors they would pass their tickets to 
their favorite girl to use for the dinner 
meal. I put stop to that coniving pronto. 
As expected I had a big stink from some 
of the men. Their main gripe was they 
paid one dollar for the three tickets and 
they were entitled to do as they wanted 
with all meal tickets and give them to 
anyone they wanted. 

After supper the evening the girls 
showed up I went over to the office wag- 
on and waited for Beckmann. He always 
had dinner in his private Pullman car. 
He no more than hit the show grounds 
than I had him button holed. I poured 
out my troubles. He agreed with all I 
told him and said I was right. He said 
he would have a notice placed in the 
marquee of the cookhouse the next 
morning. The notice stated meal tickets 
would only be honored for meals des- 
ignated and for that meal and date only. 

That evening we almost had a Hey 
Rube. Some of the sore headed ride men 
were waiting for me to come out of the 
cookhouse after we had put everything 
away for the day. I was tipped off as to 
what was going on, so I sent word to 
Beckmann. In no time at all the outside 
of the cookhouse was surrounded by ride 
foreman and workingmen. A few heads 
were bruised in the shuffle. Some were 
herded to the office wagon and paid off. 
That was the end to the meal ticket 
problem. I never had any more com- 
plaints. 


Cherry Pie In 1943 

During the winter of 1942-1943 there 
was serious concern if Big Bertha would 
go on the road in the spring. Wartime 
barriers coupled with a _ traumatic 
change in management created dif- 
ficulties. Robert, Aubrey and Mrs. 
Charles Ringling assumed control of the 
circus from John Ringling North. 
George W. Smith was the new manager. 

Co-operating with the Office of De- 
fence Transportation the show agreed to 
cut the miles traveled in half, playing 
fewer towns by lengthening the engage- 
ments. 

All circus railroad moves were slow. 
The other rail circuses were affected, 
but not as much as the Big One. Ring- 
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ling-Barnum moves were complicated 
by having three sections, compared 
the other shows moving in one section. 
The circus had begun to feel the 
pinch caused by the war in 1942. Even 
though the number of cars were cut in 
1943 the rail movements were tough. 
Many one day stands became two, 
three and four day engagements. 
The show trains were frequently 
placed on a side track to clear the 
main line for priority trains with 
troops and material. At times the rail- 
roads did not have the engines to move 
our three sections. There were times 
when we had the same crew day after 
day, as long as we did not transfer to 
another line. It was not unusual to 
schedule a full day for a move. 


The Philadelphia stand closed on 
June 12 and the following Washington 
D.C. stand did not start until June 14. 
It took two days to get from Baltimore, 
Maryland to Wilmington, Delaware. 
When the circus did move overnight it 
would be a night show only due to an 
expected late arrival. The final per- 
formance in Chicago on September 4 
was an afternoon only, allowing it to 
move to Milwaukee on the 5th where 
two shows were given. The circus 
played Atlanta, Georgia on October 
18-20. From that stand until it closed 
in Tampa on November 6 it moved 
every day and gave two performances 
in each city. 

George Blood was superintendent of 
the cookhouse on the big show in 1943. 
Archie Blood, Charles Landt and I 
were his assistants. The cookhouse de- 
partment had sixty-five men. This was 
about a third less than in 1942. The 
1943 route book stated that 4,300 
meals were served each day. 

Due to the war fifteen less cars were 
used than in 1942. In 1943 Big Bertha 
moved on seventy-five cars, one ad- 
vance car, forty-two flats, ten stocks 
and twenty-two sleepers. 

The circus moved in three sections 
instead of the usual four. The first sec- 
tion did not leave town until all of the 
equipment was off the lot. 

A large number of two and three day 
stands were played. Because of the 
shortage of workingmen all de- 
partments doubled in brass. On mov- 
ing night the ring stock and elephants 
would be taken to the train and loaded 
in the stock cars. The men that want- 
ed to work on the the big top would be 
transported back to the show grounds. 
If any of the baggage stock men want- 
ed to earn extra money they came 
along. 

The side show and wardrobe men 
would come to the big top after they 
had their equipment loaded. The can- 





dy butchers also jumped in and did 
their share of the work, 

The cookhouse crew was handed 
over to me. Each moving night my men 
would take down the back end blues 
and load the jacks, stringers and 
planks into the wagons. When the big 
tent was dropped my men would help 
unlace the canvas and roll up our sec- 
tion of the canvas. 

That is where the "Cherry Pie" mon- 
ey came to life. All the extra men were 
moonlighting. After each department 
finished their part of the work at night 
they lined up near the personnel bus 
that took them back to the sleeping 
cars. It was at that time that Ed Kelly, 
assistant to the general manager, 
came over and doled out two dollars to 
each man that had worked. He always 
gave me five dollars. None of the extra 
"Cherry Pie" cash showed up on the 
circus payroll records. I guess it was 
called spot labor. 

The management did everything 
necessary to keep the show moving. 
They were successful; we made a full 
season, closing in Tampa on November 
6. 

During the entire season I never 
ventured near the big top when they 
were putting it up. More than likely 
they would have put me to work. Man- 
power was very low. The show sent 
men ahead of the circus to hire work- 
ers. At times they would round up as 
many as a hundred men. The next 
morning the show was lucky to have 
twenty of the hundred show up. The 
girls and performers also helped by lin- 
ing up the yellow grandstand chairs. 

The ushers removed the chairs from 
the chair wagons and carried them up 
the bibles and unfolded them. At night 
they sloughed the chairs and reloaded 
them. This was hard work and few 
ushers offered to help out in other de- 
partments. They had picked up extra 
cash by selling extra chairs and taking 
general admission customers up to 
"saved" top rows of the blues. 

During the spring one of the sleep- 
ing cars was converted into a lunch 
stand. It had a typical pie car layout. 
It had one long partitioned counter 
with a large coffee urn. The car was 
only open while the train moved from 
one town to the next. The only show 
folk allowed in the car were the work- 
ingmen and extra helpers that moved 
the show off the lot. Sandwiches, fruit, 
cakes and doughnuts were offered free. 
This was an added incentive for the 
men to opt for "Cherry Pie.” 


Ringling-Barnum's First 
and Last Pit Show. 
The season of 1919 on the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus 


was a hardship for staff 
members, super- 
intendents of the various 
departments and assist- 
ants. The workingmen, 
the band and performers 
were not affected. 

When the Barnum & 
Bailey and the Ringling 
Bros. Circus combined 
during the fall and win- 
ter of 1918, many a de- 
partment head was shuf- 
fled. Some would not 
take an assistantship or 
a lower paying position, 
others had no choice but 
to accept a lower paying 
job. 

John and _ Charles 
Ringling must be given 
credit for trying to keep 
the big family of faith- 
ful employees together. 

Some of their top men 
had to be placed in other 
departments. Of all the 
changes in personnel 
that took place that win- 
ter in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, the brothers 
Ringling could not come 
to an agreement on the side show. 

Clyde Ingalls had operated the side 
show on the Barnum show while Lew 
Graham had operated it on Ringling. 
Both men were richly endowed with 
strong vocal cords; they were talented 
big show announcers, every word they 
uttered was clear and distinct. As either 
man stepped from the band stand and 
approached the center ring curb a hush 
would go over the crowd; then the 
drums would give out a roll, the lights 
would dim, then the announcer would 
step on to the ring curb, raise his hand 
for quiet, the hush was intense. Talking 
in a natural voice Graham or Ingalls 
would start his spiel with l-a-d-i-e-s and 
g-e-n-t-l-e-m-e-n, each word came out 
clear and could be heard at each end of 
the huge big top. Neither ever used a 
megaphone. To this writer's knowledge 
1919 was the only year that the Ring- 
ling brothers ever had a pit show on ei- 
ther the Barnum or Ringling show. 

It was roughly 130 feet in length and 
about twenty feet wide. The front side 
wall was always kept rolled up, except 
for bad weather. The main reason was 
so that the folks awaiting for the circus 
doors to open could look inside, not that 
anything was going on. 

In the side show all the freaks and 
human oddities were shown to the pub- 
lic on raised platforms. That way every 
person had to look up to see what the 
lecturer was explaining to the paying 
customers. 
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Some of the banners of the Ringling- 
Barnum pit show. Pfening Archives. 


In the pit show they had box-like 
stalls about five feet high, so that the 
spectators would have to look down 
into the “pit” to see what was taking 
place. The outside of the enclosures 
could be covered with colored canvas, 
some had canvas also on the inside. 
The entire front was kept open, net- 
ting about four feet high was tied off to 
the front side poles, except two open- 
ings for the folks to enter and exit. 

As in the main side show there was 
a lecturer. Starting at one end of the 
tent he would give a short talk at each 
“pit,” at times he would sell photos of 
the freaks or oddities, getting a cut of 
the money. 

The usual run of attractions at that 
time could have been the skeleton 
dude, either a fat boy or girl, a tat- 
tooed man or woman, cigarette fiend, 
midgets, snake trainer, fire eater, 
knife thrower, a seal boy and others 
too numerous to mention, the list was 
to give you an idea what the folks 
would see if they purchased a ticket to 
the "pit" show. 

Lew Graham was given the nod to 
operate the big circus side show. Clyde 
Ingalls received the nod to operate the 
pit show. In 1920 there was only the 
big side show on the midway. Ingalls 
was the manager, and Graham dis- 
appeared competely from the circus. 





1895 

Life was difficult for small 
shows roaming around the mid- 
west in 1895, and although their 
"nut" was low, it was, perhaps, 
harder to meet than the huge 
operating expenses of Barnum 
& Bailey. Their limited seating 
and low prices deprived them of 
adequate advertising, which, in 
turn, produced small audiences 
and small income. It was for 
most "mud" shows a hand to 
mouth existence, but every 
showman lived by his optimism. 
Every showman believed the 
next town would be a winner 
and the certainty that tomorrow would 
bring a straw house. 

In 1895 one of the smallest billed 
Mound City, Kansas, for August 5. The 
Linn County Republic on August 2, an- 
nounced the coming of Hurlburt & Ca- 
hoon's Combined Shows. The Republic 
carried no display advertisement, but 
ran a few statements in the news col- 
umns at a rate that was usually ten 
cents a line or less in the country 
newspapers. 

“Mound City is to have a big day, 
Monday, August 5th, when Hurlburt & 
Calhoon's (sic) shows are here. 

"Monday, August 5th, is the date of 
Hurlburt & Calhoon's shows at Mound 
City. 

"Hurlburt & Calhoon'’s Show at 
Mound City, August 5th. 

"See the balloon ascension at Mound 
City, August 5th, with Hurlburt & Cal- 
hoon's shows.” 

Hurlburt and Cahoon spent less 
than a dollar on newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

After the advertising had whipped 
the public to a frenzy of anticipation, 
the Republic regretted to inform its 
readers that, "The circus failed to show 
up here as advertised Monday. They 
were so poorly patronized at 
Pleasanton, that they thought it 
best not to proceed further on the 
route, and shipped their effects 
to Kansas City Saturday night.” 

The show surfaced at Moline 
for a two-day stand, Friday and 
Saturday, October 4 and 5. The 
Moline Republican on October 4 
carried a poor two-column ad. 

On another page, “Hurlburt & 
Cahoon's combined shows are a 
success. The trained horses and 
dogs, are worth the price of ad- 
mission, and the specialties are 
‘out of sight.” 

There was an extra added at- 
traction after the Saturday night 
show. "Remember the dance at 
the opera house Saturday night. 
It will commence immediately at 
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the close of the show. There will be five 
pieces in the orchestra and a first class 
time is assured.” 

Nothing worked. 

"The dance Saturday night was not 
numerously attended but was a success 
all the same. 

"The Hurlburt & Cahoon show did not 
succeed here from a financial stand- 
point. The show is all right and well 
worth the cost of attending it but the 
managers do not seem to be on to their 
job in the matter of properly advertising 
themselves." 

With less fanfare than displayed at 
Moline, Hurlburt & Cahoon played Bur- 
den. 

“Crown Prince, the talking horse, at 
the Lyceum Friday and Saturday night, 
11th and 12th [October],” according to 
the Burden Eagle. "Don't fail to see 
him." 

“The advance man for the Hurlburt & 
Cahoon horse show did‘not make a date 
with the Grandin this city," the Win- 


This Hurlburt ad appeared in the Oc- 
tober 4, 1895 Molene Republican. Kansas 
State Historical Society. 


Saturday afternoon at'2 o'clock, Seats on 
sale at Elting’s Drug Store. 
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field Courier reported October 
9. "His show was not quite up to 
Capt. Myers’ idea of what a 
show of that kind ought to be 
and on that account refused to 
book them." 

The manager of Manning's 
Hall, Winfield, did welcome 
Hurlburt & Cahoon and sched- 
uled them for Tuesday through 
Friday, October 15 to 18. 

The Winfield Sentinel on the 
last day of the run carried two 
handouts. 

“Hurlburt & Cohoon's (sic) cir- 
cus spent Sunday in Nashua, 
and gave two performances on 
Monday. Rain prevented many from 
attending who had a great desire to 
see the splendidly trained animals. 
Those who witnessed the performance 
were more than pleased. The beautiful 
horses and dogs are completely under 
Mr. Cohoon's control, and as he is an 
ideal ringmaster, kind, pleasant and 
thorough, the show is a delight to all 
lovers of animals.-- Nashua Reporter." 

Nashua, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, 
Pennsylvania or New Hampshire? But 
not Kansas, for Kansas had so such 
town. 

"Hurlburt & Cohoon's (sic) trained 
animal show came to Brookfield last 
Tuesday to entertain animal fanciers 
for a day, and they surely did it. The 
important feature of the circus was 
the horses, a herd of ten animals that 
do everything but talk. In a manner 
bright, intelligent and witty they obey 
the every command of their master, 
Mr. Cohoon (sic). They are veritable 
beauties and it will be a long time be- 
fore Brookfield will have the pleasure 
of seeing the performance of such phe- 
nomenal wonders.--Brookfield News." 

But not Brookfield, Kansas, for it 

had no newspaper. 
“The Hurburt (sic) & Cahoon horse 
and dog show came over from 
Burden this morning [October 
15]," the Winfield Courier re- 
ported, “and will show at Man- 
ning's hall tonight and Wednes- 
day night. The Sunflower band, 
for whose benefit the show is 
given will furnish the music 
which of itself will be a drawing 
card. 

“Reserved seats are now on 
sale at Plagmann & Doane's at 
35 cents. General admission 25 
cents.” 

After the first night the Couri- 
er reported that, “The at- 
tendance at the horse show at 
Manning's hall last night was 
not what the merits of the en- 
tertainment entitled it to. By an 
arrangement with the company 





the Sunflower band is interested in the 
success of the show and this, together 
with the fact that the entertainment is 
first class in every respect and well 
worth the price of admission should 
give them a crowded house tonight. 
Mr. Cahoon has some of the finest 
looking and best educated horses that 
ever showed in the west and the antics 
of the educated dogs are no less inter- 
esting. ‘Prince’ was the favorite horse 
and his intelligence was astonishing. 
He could do almost everything but talk 
and he probably did that if the audi- 
ence could only have understood him. 
Headed by the band they gave a very 
creditable parade yesterday afternoon, 
which was repeated today. School chil- 
dren are admitted for 15 cents.” 

The performance of October 17, ac- 
cording to the Courier, “was a very sat- 
isfactory entertainment. A more beau- 
tiful group of horses was never on 
exhibition than those on the stage last 
night. The pyramid of four snow white 
horses was a perfect picture of beauty. 
The performance showed to what ex- 
tent the horse can be educated and 
their various acts and attitudes would 
give one the impression that they were 
possessed of almost human _in- 
telligence. The educated dogs per- 


formed many new and amusing tricks. 
The trapeze and Spanish rings was 
one of the features of the evening and 
the performance closed by the grand 


military drill by twelve horses.” 

In opposition to Hurlburt & Cahoon 
was the medicine show of Drs. Yellow- 
stone and Stewart which provided 
nightly free shows and gave free ex- 
aminations in the afternoon. 

More formidable competition was 
provided by the Great Syndicate 
Shows which exhibited in Winfield on 
October 18. 

The Courier’s last word on Hurlburt 
& Cahoon was, "The horse show 
played to a crowded house last night 
and left today for Oklahoma." 


Mound City in 1895 fared poorly in 
the circus business. Hurlburt & Ca- 
hoon failed to appear as promised. 
Russell's Combined Shows was also a 
disappointment to the circus goers of 
Mound City. 

The show billed the town for a two- 
day stand, Thursday and Friday, Sep- 
tember 12 and 13. The Linn County 
Republic reported the story on Sep- 
tember 20. 

“A ‘crowd’ known as Russell's com- 
bined shows struck town Thursday 
and pitched their tents north east of 
the school house. They did not give any 
performance in the afternoon, but at- 
tempted to in the evening, when one of 
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their ‘reserved seats’ broke and let quite 
a number to the ground in a hurry. One 
lady, Mrs. M. C. Dolson, sustained a 
sprained wrist, and a few others were 
bruised. A stampede then took place 
and every body rushed out side, so no 
performance was given. So to make up 
for it they exhibited Friday afternoon 
and evening, but those who attended 
won't own up to it so we don't know 
what kind of a ‘show’ it was." 

Russell's Combined Shows, according 
to the Colony Free Press, September 27, 
appeared in that town on an unknown 
date in September. After quoting in full 
the account published in the Linn 
County Republic, the Free Press re- 
ported the further adventures of Rus- 
sell's ill-fated aggregation. 

"The same show struck here last week 
but did not exhibit. They spent two days 
quarreling and wrangling with each oth- 
er. The showmen demanded their pay 
before proceeding with the circus, mak- 
ing it no pay no play their motto. The 
boss was obdurate, and a grand break 
up was the consequence. The manager 
moved on to hunt new actors, and the 
actors began to loak around for some- 
body with capital to invest in the circus 
business. George Harris of Colony 
thought this a golden opportunity to 
multiply a few loose shekels many fold. 
He left with his show, Saturday. We are 
expecting to see some big posters bear- 
ing, in four foot letters, some such an- 
nouncement: Harris’ Colossal Ag- 
grandisement of Gigantic Animals and 
Mammoth Acrobatic Wonders.” 

Harris and Russell both disappeared 
from the Kansas press. 


eee 


Ringling Brothers’ World's Greatest 
Shows in 1895 had an excellent press 
department supplied with 22 different 
handouts used extensively in the eight 
dates played in Kansas. Newspapers 
carried 24 advertisements using 16 dif- 
ferent cuts. The illustrations covered a 
wide range of features. The Landauer 
Troupe of nine members with their stat- 
uary posing was the most used, ap- 
pearing seven times. An equestrienne 
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Ringling Bros. advance car No. 2 with 
crew in 1895. Pfening Archives. 


standing beside her horse ran six 
times. Other illustrations used in Kan- 
sas were: Three mounted eques- 
triennes, five times; Da Comas, three; 
three men standing by horses, three; 
hippopotamus and _ hunter, three; 
standing Roman racers, two; Japanese 
troupe, two; giraffe wagon, two; gi- 
raffe, one; hippopotamus, one; bare- 
back rider, one; standing equestrienne 
Roman racers, one; dog races, one; 
Eddy family, one. 

Two German language newspapers, 
one in Atchison, one in Wichita, both 
carried a cut of performing pigs which 
was not used in other papers. 

Advance publicity was handled by 
three advertising cars. Car No. 1 usu- 
ally papered a town three weeks 
ahead of show day. Car No. 1 ap- 
peared in Wichita on September 7 her- 
alding the exhibitions of September 
28. 

Car No. 1 was in Arkansas City Sep- 
tember 9 for the performances there 
on September 30. "W. S. Coxey, ad- 
vertising agent for the Ringling circus, 
called yesterday morning," according 
to the Canal City Dispatch, Arkansas 
City. "He is a pleasant gentle-man to 
do business with. 'The greatest show 
on earth’ is well advertised in this 
‘neck o'woods.”” 

The Arkansas City Daily Traveler 
reported September 16, that, "Ringling 
Bros. advertising car No. 2 is in the 
city. H. W. Randle has charge of it. 
The boys will bill all the towns below 
us to Guthrie and Oklahoma City, and 
north to Wichita. East and west they 
bill Wellington, Winfield, Cedarville 
and other towns of any importance. 
The circus will bring many people here 
and the people will leave money in the 
town. It is a good thing. 

The El Dorado Daily Republican on 
September 13, acknowledged the pres- 
ence of car No. 2. Car No. 3 “came in 
from the east” on September 19. 

“Heavy rains of last week damaged 
Ringling Bros. show bills to a consid- 








durance. Grand Gala Day Sports 
and Spectacle. 

"TWO AND FOUR’ HORSE 
CHARIOT RACES 

“Roman Standing Races and other 


erable extent," the Iola Friend- 
Herald reported. "Bill posters ar- 
rived and repaired the damage Sat- 
urday [September 14].” 
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It was not always practicable to 
wait for the arrival of an advertising 
car. Walter L. Main's Grandest and 
Best Shows billed Pittsburg for 
Wednesday, September 4. The Daily 
Headlight noted that Ringling’s 
"special agent [was] sent ahead to 
get in before the Main's show day.” 
Ringling scheduled Pittsburg for 
Wednesday, October 2. 

When billing the area around 
Pittsburg, the Ringling paste bri- 
gade leased a large billboard in 
Frontenac, Kansas. The Headlight 
reported, October 3, that, “Yes- 
terday afternoon through O. T. 
Boaz, their attorney, a suit was is- 
sued against the Ringling Brothers 
circus by Ethel Angel by her next 
friend Ephraim Angel, Pearl Ap- 
plegate, by her next friend Wayne 
Applegate, and Annie Early, by her 
next friend Andrew Early, for al- 
leged damages sustained by the fall- 
ing of bill boards located in Fronte- 
nac, and leased by the Ringling's. 
Morris Cliggett appeared for the de- 
fendants and gave a redelivery bond 
and the sheriff was ordered to return 
the attachments without service. Here 
the matter rests. The bill boards were 
only leased by the Ringling Brothers. 
It looks as if it will be difficult to stick 
the Ringling Brothers for damages. 
The three plaintiffs in the action are 
children, and along with others of 
about their own age were looking at 
the pictures when a hard wind which 
was blowing at the time blew the 
boards down and the little girls were 
caught under the wreck.” 

The incident was described at the 
time of its occurrence by the following 
account from the September 5 Head- 
light: "The bill boards put up by the 
bill posting company of Pittsburg, fell 
yesterday and injured several children. 
The children were playing in front of 
the bill boards which are one hundred 
feet long and eleven feet high and 
some of them were looking at the pic- 
tures on the bills when the strong 
wind coming from the south pulled the 
stakes holding the braces and the 
boards fell catching three of the chil- 
dren. Mr. Early's nine year old child 
receiving a broken limb. Mr. Ap- 
plegate's girl received an injured foot 
possibly some broken bones, and Eph 
Angell's child some injuries, but your 
correspondent did not learn to what 
extent. There will be a case of damage 
against some one. Mr. Earley's child is 
hurt inwardly and may amount to 
something serious. Your correspon- 
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Giraffe illustration from a 1895 Ringling 
courier. Pfening Archives. 


dent was watching them putting up the 
boards and it was a frail affair. The 
stakes holding the braces which sup- 
ported the boards was not driven in the 
ground to exceed twelve inches.” 

Ringling Brothers’ World's Greatest 
Shows billed Atchison for exhibitions on 
September 13. It was the first time the 
show had ever appeared in the city. An 
advertisement in the Atchison Weekly 
Patriot, August 31, told the people what 
to expect. "Coming to Atchison, Sep- 
tember 13. 

"RINGLING BROS. WORLD'S 
GREATEST SHOWS. Beyond All Com- 
parison the Largest, Grandest and Most 
Complete Exhibition on Earth 

“Three-Ring Circus--Thrilling Roman 
Hippodrome--Millionaire Menagerie, 
Aquarium of Marine Wonders. Far- 
Famed Horse Fair--Embracing 400 of 
the Finest Blooded Horses in the World, 
together with the Greatest Aggregation 
of European Aerialists, Gymnasts, Ac- 
robats, Riders, and other Arenic Ce- 
lebrities of every description ever Ex- 
hibited in this or any other Country. 

"LIBERATIS SUPERB BAND OF 
SIXTY SOLOISTS. 

“A New and Glorious Musical Fea- 
ture, Gratuitously Offered to the Public 

“An Hour of Entrancing Music as a 
Prelude to Every Performance. 

“Stupendous Revival of the Circus 
Maximus. 

“Terrific Gladiatorial Combats, Ab- 
sorbing Trials of Strength and En- 


Exciting Racing Contests. 

“Four Mammoth Railroad Trains-- 
1000 People. 

"More High Salaried Performers 
and More Novel Features. Than any 
Two Other Shows, all Exhibited un- 
der the Largest Tents ever Con- 
structed. THE DA COMAS, The 
Greatest of all Aerial Vaulters. 

"FAMOUS EDDY FAMILY. The 
Absolute Perfection of Acrobatics. 

"LANDAUER TROUPE. Nine 
Flexible Models in Classic Statuary. 

“ALL THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BAREBACK RIDERS. Mike Rooney, 
Orrin Hollis, Cecile Lowande, Ed 
ward Shipp, Wm. De Van, Daniel 
Leon, Mille Elena, Julia Lowande, 
Marian Leslie. 

"Akimoto's 
Equilibrists. 

“Most Complete Zoological Collec- 
tion in the World. 

"LARGEST LIVING GIRAFFE, 
MONSTER HIPPOPOTAMUS. Stands 
Fully Eighteen Feet. The Mightiest 
Amphibian in Height on Earth. 

“Mammoth Bi-Horned Gnu; 100 
Dens. Lairs and Cages of Rare Wild 
Beasts; Schools of Educated Goats and 
Ponies, Mirth-Making Porcine Circus; 
High-Bred Horses in Astounding 
Drills; Double Herds of Ponderous, 
Performing, Dancing and Clown El- 
ephants. 

"FREE DAILY STREET PARADE 
Leaves the Show Grounds Promptly at 
10 o'clock on the Morning of the Ex- 
hibition. Over a Mile in Length. 
Scores of Magnificently Carved and 
Decorated Dens of Wild Animals Ex- 
hibited Free and Open upon the 
Streets. Ten Kinds of Music. Mos- 
cow's Silver Chimes. No postponement 
on account of weather. The procession 
moves rain or shine. 

“Two Complete Performances Daily 
Afternoon at 2--Night at 8. Doors 
Open One Hour Earlier. 

“ONE 50 CENT TICKET ADMITS 
TO ALL THE COMBINED SHOWS. 
CHILDREN UNDER 12, HALF 
PRICE. 

“Special 
Railroads. 

“Will Positively Exhibit In ATCHI- 
SON, SEPTEMBER 13.” 

One of the important duties of an 
advance agent is to get the license re- 
duced no matter how small the fee de- 
manded. The Atchison Daily Globe, 
August 26, reported that, "Ringling 
Bros. agent kicked on the price, but fi- 
nally agreed to pay the city $75 for the 
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privilege of giving their show here.” 

The first handout appeared in the 
August 29 Weekly Champion and 
dealt in generalities boasting that the 
show was "the largest combined circus, 
menagerie and hippodrome ever or- 
ganized." The show promised “the larg- 
est and most magnificent procession 
ever seen on the streets of this city. 
Not only will there be more elephants, 
more open dens of performing wild 
beasts and more beautifully capari- 
soned high-bred horses exhibited free 
upon the public thoroughfares, but 
there will also be shown a gorgeous 
golden reproduction of Moscow's Krem- 
lin Tower, with its chime of sweet- 
toned silver bells; a great golden cal- 
liope, with its steam-wrought mel- 
odies; ten grand military bands and 
other kinds of music, and a mile and 
more of the largest, finest and most 
beautifully ornate cages and massive 
golden chariots than have ever been 
seen in a street display in this city. All 
this will be but preliminary to the 
most extensive exhibition ever seen 
under canvas, displayed under the 
largest tent ever erected, and so con- 
structed as to be absolutely impervious 
to the elements. 

"A striking innovation introduced by 
the management this year is a grand 
musical festival, beginning one hour 
before each performance, by Liberati's 
famous military band of 60 soloists. 
There is no additional charge for this 
great musical feature. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that Ringling Bros. 
big circus performance is never 
abridged and that the night is given in 
every particular and with the same 
minute detail as in the afternoon. This 
is a feature that cannot be too heartily 
commended. Another notable feature 
is the entire absence of disreputable 
characters on Ringling day. The man- 
agement of this great 
show will not permit any 
gambling of any char- 
acter in or near their ex- }*** 
hibition grounds, and all 


of which most teeth chiefly consist; but 
as commonly accepted, ivory means the 
dentine of those teeth that are large 
enough to be of use for industrial pur- 
poses, such as the tusks of the elephant, 
the narwhal, the hippopotamus. the 
walrus and the sperm whale. The tusks 
of the elephant are a pair of upper in- 
cisor teeth, which often grow to an enor- 
mous size. The extinct mammoths pos- 
sessed the largest tusks. The African 
species have the largest teeth of any of 
the recent elephants. Among the many 
curiosities to be seen at the London ex- 
hibition of 1851, was a pair of African 
tusks that measured eight feet and six 
inches in length and twenty-two inches 
in circumference, and together weighed 
325 pounds. The average weight, how- 
ever, of the African tusks is from twenty 
to fifty pounds. Captive elephants usual- 
ly have their tusks shortened, and the 
ends bound with metal to keep them 
from splitting, but the tusks continue to 
grow by reason of the conversion of vas- 
cular pulp into ivory, and the shortening 
operation has to be repeated at inter- 
vals. The value of ivory depends upon 
the size of the tusks; those weighing less 
than six pounds are not worth more 
than half the price per pound of really 
fine tusks. The tusks of the narwhal and 
the walrus, the teeth of the sperm 
whales, the ear bones of whales, and the 
molar teeth of the elephant are all made 
use of as sources of ivory, though they 
are not so valuable as the larger tusks. 
The best and finest quality comes from 
equatorial Africa. It is much closer in 
grain than Indian ivory, and has less 
tendency to become yellow when ex- 
posed. It is semi-transparent and of a 
warm color when first cut, and in this 
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state it is called ‘green’ ivory; as the 
water dries out of it, it becomes much 
lighter in color and more opaque.” 

A handout in the Patriot pro- 
claimed that the menagerie embraced 
the “largest collection of wild animals 
ever brought to this country.” Fea- 
tured was a giraffe “over eighteen feet 
high;" a four-ton hippopotamus, "the 
only blood exuding behemoth now in 
this country." Other animals men- 
tioned were the bi-horned gnu, a pair 
of ibexis, zebras, sacred cattle, llamas 
of a dozen species, lions, tigers, leop- 
ards, hyenas, kangaroos, a drove of 
camels, two herds of elephants, and 
two baby elephants. 

The aerialists were the subject of a 
handout in the September 5 Weekly 
Champion. Emphasis was on_ the 
DaComas Troupe, “one gentleman and 
two ladies" who “actually fly through 
space, turning single and double som- 
ersaults in mid-air, and never failing 
to catch each other at the critical mo- 
ment of descent." 

Other aerialists mentioned were 
Maynard and LaMothe, on bars; and 
Art and Millie Adair “on the lofty tra- 
peze.” 

Two handouts were carried by the 
Champion the day before the exhibi- 
tions. One was devoted to Liberati's 
band of 60 pieces which played a one- 
hour concert before each performance. 
The other proclaimed what a great day 
tomorrow would be. 

The Globe printed Liberati's pro- 
gram for the evening performance: 

"1. Grand Selection from 'Cavaleria 
Rusticana’ Mascagni 

"2. Waltz--Ma Belle Ado Roy 

"3. Overture--Fingal's Cave Men- 
dels-sohn 

"4. Cornet solo Sig. A. Liberati 

“5. Remembrances of Tannhauser 
Wagner" 

Liberati did not play 
during the exhibitions and 
his band did not appear in 
‘| the parade. The Globe re- 
ported that on September 





who attend their grand 
performances are  as- 
sured of protection from 
the sharpers, and cour- 
teous treatment from the 
attaches of the show.” 

A story concerning el- 
ephants was published in 
the Weekly Patriot, Au- 
gust 31. "THE EL- 
EPHANT'S TUSKS. 

“Some Interesting 
Facts About the Ivory ||\ ‘ 
They Furnish. > \ Ae 

"Strictly speaking, ivo- ear 
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4 20, Liberati and 18 of his 
men would leave the 
show. 

The Champion  an- 
nounced on the 12th that 
Police Chief Selp would 
appoint ten female de- 
tectives to assist on show 
day. "They will be dressed 
the same as other ladies 
and will be known only to 
the police force. They will 
do duty from early in the 
forenoon on the streets 
Saas} and show grounds until 
6 the close of the show at 
night." 








On show day the Champion ran the 
following: "This is circus day and the 
whole town should take a_ holiday. 
Ever since the days of John A. Martin 
THE CHAMPION has made it a cus- 
tom to allow its employes to go to the 
circus when it comes to town and we 
will go today as usual. There is noth- 
ing that renews youth and recalls the 
pleasant memories of days gone by as 
does the old time circus. The circus is 
an old thing on earth but there will 
never be a time when people will not 
gladly go to see one. The attraction to- 
day is the Mammoth Ringling Broth- 
ers’ circus, which will take place on the 
old show grounds, corner of Twelfth 
and Santa Fe streets. Everybody will 
want to hear the famous Liberati 
band, which gives a concert before 
each performance, and see the greatest 
show on earth. The Tenth street cars 
will take you within two blocks of the 
show grounds.” 

On show day the Globe had several 
circus references: "The chief did not 
appoint any women as detectives. 

"Lock up your houses securely if you 
go to the circus tonight. The police say 
there are a number of suspicious 
strangers in town. 

"They claim the circus ground in 
Atchison is the worst they ever struck. 

"Circus men say that hot weather 
like this hurts their business as much 
as a rain storm. 

"The big summer cars were run on 
the Tenth street line to-day, as a trib- 
ute to the circus. 

"Dr. Harrison was called to treat 
several of the circus horses to-day. 

"There was a couple on the street 
holding hands before eight o'clock this 
morning. 

"This has been a very quiet day 
around the police station. No crook- 
edness has been reported and every 
one seems orderly. 

"Judge Webb adjourned the district 
court for an hour this morning to give 
the jury a chance to see the circus pa- 
rade. The school superintendent 
should have been equally thoughtful of 
the children. 


A group of Ringling baggage wagons 
on a lot in 1895. Pfening Archives. 


"Dr. Shelley sewed up a large gash in 
the head of a circus employee to-day. 
Another employee hit him with a crow- 
bar." 

Concerning the parade, the Globe re- 
ported that, "Atchison people did not re- 
alize until this morning, when the Ring- 
ling parade appeared, that the Ringling 
circus is the largest on the road this 
year. The circus is new here, and while 
THE GLOBE has been trying to impress 
upon the people that the show is the ri- 
val of Barnum's, they thought it the 
usual circus advertising. But when the 
parade appeared, it began to dawn upon 
the people that the greatest show on 
earth had struck town. The parade was 
much the largest seen in Atchison, and 
the most attractive in every way. A nov- 
el feature was ten swell drags occupied 
by the principal performers. The chime 
of bells was also new, and in every re- 
spect the parade was a notable one, and 
a pleasant surprise. The crowd on the 
street was not as large as usual, pos- 
sibly owing to the excessively hot weath- 
er. A great many people are also waiting 
for the Corn Carnival. A peculiar thing 
during the parade was to see members 
of Liberati's band scattered about. The 
members of the big band do not play in 
the circus procession." 

The day after the exhibitions the 
Globe still had much to say: "This has 
been the hottest September in twenty- 
five years. People went to bed last night 
with fans in their hands. 

"The editor of THE GLOBE took din- 
ner last evening in the circus dining car 
and was invited to accompany the show 
for ten days through the south in Oc- 
tober and write ‘Vacation Notes.’ 

"Seven street cars stood in line when 
the circus was over last night, and the 
people packed them in sardine fashion. 
Mr. Bendure's efforts in having the cars 
promptly on time on such an occasion 
are greatly appreciated. 

“People no doubt admired the beauti- 
ful and graceful men and women as they 
performed their feats of daring at the 
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circus last night, but their admiration 
would have received a chill, not- 
withstanding the hot weather, if they 
had taken a peep at them after the 
show. 

“The general opinion in Atchison to- 
day is that Ringling Bros. gave the 
best circus performance yesterday 
ever given in the city. The business 
was light here, owing to the excessive- 
ly hot weather, and to the fact that the 
circus was not known here. We sup- 
pose the Ringlings will not come 
again, but they will make a mistake if 
they come to this conclusion, for Atchi- 
son would like a chance to show sub- 
stantial appreciation of what it con- 
siders the best show on earth." 

The Globe also noted a former Atchi- 
son resident, William Newlin, was em- 
ployed in the menagerie. 

The Champion, after show day, re- 
ported that, “Ringling Brothers’ circus 
that was in Atchison Friday presented 
the most elaborate and elegant street 
parade that was ever witnessed in the 
city. The horses and show animals 
were monuments of beauty. The chime 
of bells was a novel feature that en- 
listed much favorable comment. The 
deportment of everybody connected 
with the show was that of a lady or 
gentleman. While their tent didn't go 
up like King Solomon's temple without 
the sound of a hammer, it did go up 
without any boisterous talk or the use 
of any profane language. The show 
taken as a whole was the best ever 
witnessed in Atchison, and the people 
connected with it from the proprietors 
down to the roustabout were the clean- 
est that ever coached a circus in our 
city.” 

In another column, the Champion 
reported a rebellious elephant. "At the 
circus grounds Friday, while the keep- 
er of the big elephant was trying to get 
him in place, Jumbo became stubborn 
and refused to obey commands. The 
keeper made a thrust at him with his 
prod and hook, aiming at his ear. The 
hook missed the ear and caught into 
the flesh of the overgrown quadruped 
just above the eye, causing him to yell. 





It so incensed the animal that he 
struck his keeper with his trunk, 
knocking him about sixteen feet, land- 
ing him in a ravine. The keeper was 
picked up insensible and carried into a 
tent. It was not learned how seriously 
he was hurt. Two other keepers went 
at Jumbo with spears and hooks and 
made him bellow like a calf. He was 
got under a tent and placed in chains. 
After he was chained he was sub- 
missive enough to the men who had 
subdued him, but seemed to be looking 
all the time for keeper number one 
who had first attacked him. He seemed 
to understand that his keeper had in- 
sulted him while the other two men 
had only punished him deservedly. O! 
thou animal of much sagacity.” 

Following Atchison Ringling moved 
on to exhibitions at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri on September 14. The St. Joseph 
Weekly Gazette carried a handout 
boasting of the famous riders sched- 
uled to appear. 

"Mille Elena, who heads the list of fe- 
male riders, is the personification of 
grace and dexterity, and has been just- 
ly named ‘the queen of the arena.’ 
Nothing more effectively picturesque 
could be conceived than this petite 
young girl, endowed by nature with 
rare beauty of form and feature, danc- 
ing and pirouetting upon horseback, or 
poised upon one dainty foot, seeming 
to float in air, while the spirited an- 
imal beneath her dashes around the 
arena with the speed of the wind. This 
beautiful and dashing equestrienne is 
ably seconded by Julia Lowande and 
Marian Leslie, whose skill as horse- 
women entitle them to a distinct posi- 
tion among great arenic stars. Among 
the famous somersault riders are: 
Mike Rooney, one of the youngest but 
already the greatest of American bare- 
back equestrians; Orrin Hollis, whose 
somersaults, turned with equal facil- 
ity, forward or backward, while his 
horse is running at a high rate of 
speed, have never been equaled; Cecile 
Lowande, Edward Shipp, William De 
Van, Dan Leon, and a number of other 
riders whose names are well known 
and popular the world over." 

The show played several Missouri 
dates before returning to Kansas for 
exhibitions at Iola on September 26. 
Circus day in Iola was satisfactory to 
all. The Friend-Herald reported that, 
"About as large a crowd of people as 
ever thronged the streets of Iola gath- 
ered in town last Thursday from ad- 
joining towns and farm homes of this 
and other counties to witness Ringling 
Bros. circus, and they were not dis- 
appointed in what they saw for the 
above was the largest and best that 
has ever visited Iola. Ringling Bros. 


take pride in managing a clean show, no 
fakes were tolerated, and their tent per- 
formances were strictly first class in 
every particular.” 

A four-column ad ran thirteen times 
in the El Dorado Daily Republican be- 
fore show day, Friday, September 27. 
Advertising car No. 2 left E] Dorado for 
Wichita on September 13. Car No. 3 ar- 
rived on the 19th. Ringling was having 
a highly successful season and could not 
resist bragging about it in a handout 
used extensively in Kansas and in the 
Republican on September 14. "A RE- 
MARKABLE TOUR. Ringling Bros. 
Great Circus Universally Indorsed. 

"Ringling Bros.’ World's greatest 
shows, which exhibit in this city Friday 
September 27, have had a remarkable 
tour this year. The season began with a 
phenomenal engagement in Chicago, 
during which forty-five consecutive per- 
formances were given to audiences ag- 
gregating nearly a million people. The 
show was a revelation to all who wit- 
nessed the performance, and the uni- 
versal verdict was that nothing to com- 
pare with it had ever been seen in that 
city. The conservative Tribune declared 
it was the most satisfactory and com- 
plete circus ever seen in Chicago, and 
every other Chicago newspaper indorsed 
(sic) this verdict. In St. Louis twelve per- 
formances were given to audiences that 
crowded the immense hippodrome pa- 
vilion afternoon and night, and the 
Globe-Democrat of that city voiced the 
general sentiment when it declared that 
‘no such evolution of the circus had ever 
before been seen in St. Louis.’ 

“Indianapolis and Detroit and oth- 
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er large cities followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and then came an extensive 
tour of New York and New England, 
during which every important city in 
that section of the country was played 
to the largest audiences ever attracted 
by a circus. 

“Twelve consecutive performances 
were given in Boston, and the audi- 
ences were so large as to excite wonder 
even in that notable amusement- 
loving city. The success of the show 
was pronounced. No circus that ever 
exhibited there ever received such an 
ovation from the public, or such un- 
stinted praise from the newspapers. 
The Boston Herald commended it ed- 
itorially as the greatest of all Amer- 
ican amusement institutions. The 
Globe declared that it was ‘the best 
circus by all odds that ever visited 
Boston,’ and the Journal called it the 
‘best show in existence.’ In every other 
section of the country visited by Ring- 
ling Bros. Greatest Circus this year, 
the verdict has been the same, and no 
such triumph has ever been known in 
the history of amusements anywhere. 
It is evident that such a success as 
this must be founded on merit. None 
but a really great exhibition could so 
thoroughly commend itself to the pub- 
lic. The people of this city will have an 
opportunity to judge for themselves to 
what an extent these encomiums have 
been deserved, for the performance 
here will be given in every respect the 
same as during the memorable Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Boston engage- 
ments, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the verdict of this city will 
be a simple repetition of that pro- 
nounced by all other cities, that Ring- 
ling Brothers’ World's Greatest Shows 
now stand at the head of arenic en- 
terprises in the United States." 

The mayor of El Dorado thought fit 
to warn his people with a letter to the 
editor of the Republican. "Owing to 
the fact that Ringling Bros. circus will 
be in our city on Friday, September 
27th, and that thieves and confidence 
men take advantage of a day of this 
kind to do their work, I would suggest 
no one leave their premises unlocked 
or unprotected on that day. The city 
marshal has been instructed to take 
every precaution possible for the pro- 
tection of property. Our police force 
will not be sufficient to guard every 
residence at the same moment and 
you will therefore greatly assist the 
force by being careful and watchful. 
Respectfully Submitted, Jno. T. Evans, 
Mayor.” 

A short list of "Circus Don'ts" ap- 
peared below the mayor's warning. 

"Don't forget to take all your chil- 
dren. 





"Don't try to drink all the red lem- 
onade. 

"Don't be a regular fish at all the 
fakes in town. 

"Don't get stuck on the curley head- 
ed woman in the side show. 

"Don't feed the elephant tobacco un- 
less your life is well insured. 

"Don't fail to watch your horses 
when the steam calliope goes by. 

"Don't try to ride the trick mule; 
leave that for Will James or Henry 
Grant. 

"Don't follow the procession; leave 
that for the small boys; it is their priv- 
ilege. 

"Don't leave your diamonds and gold 
watches at home unprotected during 
the day. 

"Don't envy the gorgeously arrayed 
show people, for in the words or our 
friend, Cheap Charlie, ‘It isn't all pie.” 

El Dorado's Daily Walnut Valley 
Times ran a handout relating the 
amazing success of the Ringling broth- 
ers. 

"The success of the five Ringling 
Brothers, whose World's Greatest 
Shows exhibit in this city September 
27 forms one of the most remarkable 
pages in the history of amusements in 
America. In fact there is nothing, the 
wide-world over, that can compare 
with it. Some idea of its remarkable 
development may be gained from the 
fact that within a dozen years, this 
show has grown from a little overland 
circus, the entire value of which was 
less than a thousand dollars, to the 
largest arenic enterprise the world has 
ever seen. It is evident that a success 
like this could not have been the result 
of chance, nor has it been. The Ring- 
ling Brothers have won their way to 
their present eminence by qualities 
which would have gained success in 
any sphere of life. Each of the quin- 
tette has been endowed by nature with 
characteristics which, in combination, 
have given them a superiority to all 
competitors, and ensured them success 
where less gifted men would inevitably 
have failed. 

"There is no doubt that the personal 
characteristics of these five famous 
brothers have been the leading factor 
in their success as showmen. It is real- 
ly remarkable to what extent each is 
adapted to fill the peculiar place in the 
management which falls to his lot. It is 
this fact which has made Al Ringling, 
the oldest of the quintette, the greatest 
equestrian director in the world, and 
thus insured to the patrons of Ringling 
Bros. circus a better performance than 
can be seen with any other show. And 
so it is with Otto, the financier of the 
show; Charles, the general advertising 
agent; Alf T., the general press repre- 
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Newspaper advertisement used by 
Ringling Bros. in 1895. Pfening Archives. 


sentive; and John, to whose judgment 
falls the delicate task of successfully 
routing the show. Each one of the quin- 
tette brings to his individual sphere of 
action qualifications which make suc- 
cess a foregoing conclusion. 

“Apart from the personal character- 
istics of the Ringling Brothers the suc- 
cess which has brought their show to 
the front so rapidly during the past few 
years, has resulted in a large measure 
from a clearly defined policy, which, in 
its way, has been entirely unique with 
this organization. This policy embraces 
several cardinal features, each of which 
is highly commendable. One of these 
features is a strict adherence to the 
truth in advertising. 

"Year by year, Ringling Brothers have 
extended their tours, until now their 
great show is known and recognized all 
over the country as the largest com- 
bined circus, menagerie and hippodrome 
which this country has ever produced. 
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The tour this season which has em- 
braced a large section of the east has 
been a continuous ovation. Press and 
public have vied in praising its vast di- 
mensions and marvelous attractions. 
Great newspapers have gone out of 
their way to praise it editorially. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have at- 
tended the exhibitions and given it 
their unqualified endorsement. It is 
the talk of the country everywhere. Its 
managers are the most famous of all 
American showmen. And all this has 
been accomplished in so brief a time 
that the details read more like a story 
from the ‘Arabian Nights,’ than the 
record of a nineteenth century amuse- 
ment institution.” 

The El Dorado Industrial Advocate 
ran a handout, quoted below in part, 
on September 19 and again on the 
26th, promoting the Eddy Family of 
acrobats. 

“A striking illustration of Ringling 
Bros. success in acquiring great nov- 
elties is the engagement of the famous 
Eddy Family of acrobats. This re- 
markable family comprises two gentle- 
men and the same number of ladies, 
and a peculiarity of their performance 
is the fact that they appear before the 
audience in full evening costume 
quick, so agile are they, that they ap- 
pear to defy the laws of gravity, and 
their vaulting evolutions, their twist- 
ing somersaults, their triple revolu- 
tions, and their dexterity in vaulting 
from one human pyramid to another, 
evoke the admiration of all beholders.” 

A show-day handout in the Re- 
publican, obviously written by a press 
agent, reported that, "The parade took 
place promptly at 10 o'clock, was 
strictly first class and was viewed by 
thousands. One of the noticeable fea- 
tures are the horses which are all fine 
specimens of equine flesh and show 
that they are well cared for. The pro- 
cession was thirty minutes in passing 
a given point. Among the striking fea- 
tures was the appearance of the star 
performers of the circus in English 
traps instead of the old time style of 
having them mounted on bareback 
horses. There were eight of these turn- 
outs and they looked quite swell. 
Three bands, chiming bells and a cal- 
liope kept things lively in the music 
line.” 

The handout went on to mention the 
animals of the menagerie, including 
the gnu, tapirs, pecaries, zebra, kan- 
garoo, African antelope, African ga- 
zelle, Russian deer, Indian antelope, 
yak, sacred cattle, Burmese cow, gua- 
nacos, black alpaca, Angora goat, Af- 
rican Ibex, three large llamas, two fe- 
male lions and a pair of cubs, 
hippopotamus, male lions, hyenas, 





Brazilian panther, pair of Bengal ti- 
gers, giraffe, Indian leopards, and "a 
real baby elephant called Singapore 
because it came from Singapore.” 

Several individuals from neigh- 
boring towns were mentioned in a se- 
ries of short paragraphs. Cass Fried- 
burg cleverly advertised his store with 
a banner worn in the parade by an el- 
ephant. 

After the show had gone the Re- 
publican had additional comments. "A 
rare curiosity--a ten year old boy of 
this city saw an elephant for the first 
time in his life. 

"One of the noticeable features of 
Ringling Brothers circus was the ab- 
sence of street fakirs and things (sic) 
that usually follow a circus. 

"The schools were dismissed from 10 
a.m. to 1 p. m. to-day. 

"So far as known there were no 
houses looted, pockets picked, or any 
crooked work whatever here yes- 
terday. Ringling Bros. have a number 
of detectives with them who co-operate 
with the local police force of a city to 
prevent such occurrences. The man- 
agement of the circus spoke very high- 
ly of the arrangements and the ef- 
ficiency of the police work here. 

“More than three hundred people 
took their meals at the Farmers’ Home 
on circus day. Two hundred pounds of 
beef was served for dinner and supper 
and other eatables in proportion to 
make up good meals." 

The Times, also, had a few com- 
ments: "Quite a number of hard char- 
acters were in town yesterday.” 

"Ladies! Ladies!’ said the clown as 
he drew up on the Tolle corner yes- 
terday, ‘If any of you want to kiss me, 
why here I am!’ Everybody thought he 
was going to make an important an- 
nouncement." 

"A farmer came to town Thursday, 
and among other purchases, took home 
some shoes for the children. In the eve- 
ning he counted his money and found 
he did not have enough to 
take the family to the circus. 
Yesterday he brought the 
shoes back and asked that 
his money be refunded. It 
was done, he and his family 
saw the show and went 
home happy. This is a fact." 

The Kansas Staats- 
Anzeiger of Atchison which 
had many subscribers in 
Wichita and Pittsburg, ran 
an ad touting the Wichita 
exhibitions of September 28, 
and Pittsburg October 2. 
The ad was in German. 

The Wichita Times which 
received no advertising nor 
handouts from the Ringlings 





praised the show in advance of its com- 
ing. The editor caught the show in Kan- 
sas City and was greatly impressed. On 
September 21, he wrote, “Ringling’s 
great combination will be in this city 
September 28. It has been showing in 
several cities in Kansas and has given 
entire satisfaction. It was attended by 
immense crowds in Kansas City and the 
editor can say he never saw a better 
show. Liberati's band precedes the 
grand entree and is a fine attraction. 
The costumes and caparisons of the 
horses are rich and brilliant in coloring, 
while the liveries of grooms are tasty. 
The gymnastics and acrobatic work is 
splendid. The DaComa’'s aerial act is 
good and the trapeze, perch and ladder 
acts are first class. Their exhibit of ‘liv- 
ing statuary’ is a fine feature. The phas- 
es of the late war as represented is ex- 
ceptionably (sic) good. They have finely 
trained elephants, dogs, pigs, etc. The 
clowns are an improvement on many of 
late years. It will be a treat and hours of 
rich pleasure.” 

It was an impressive testimony from 
an editor who received no pay. 

The Golden Eagle One-price Clothiers 
of Wichita announced on the day of the 
exhibitions that "With every $10 worth 
of merchandise and over we present a 
ticket free to the Ringling Bros. Circus." 

The Wichita Herald, a German lan- 
guage newspaper, carried two handouts 
and a two-column ad printed in Ger- 
man. 

The Wichita Daily Eagle reported, 
September 29, "WILL WINTER HERE. 
Ringling Brothers Circus to Spend a 
Season in Wichita. 

“Negotiating for the Burton Car 
Works and Everbody Hopes They will 
Complete the Deal as They are the 
Right Kind of People---They Gave a 
Show Yesterday that was Never 


The DaComas were pictured in this 
1895 lithograph printed by the Courier Co. 
Pfening Archives. 
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Equaled in the West--Three Special 
Features Worth More than the Ad- 
mission--Nearly 20,000 People Visit 
the Two Performances. 

"It is pretty certain that Ringling 
Brothers circus will winter in this city 

“While here yesterday they went out 
to see the Burton car works and are 
now negotiating with a view to renting 
them for winter quarters. 

“If they succeed it will be quite an 
advantage to Wichita and will cause a 
great deal of money to be left here as 
the circus is the largest in the world 
and will make a big demand on the 
markets of Wichita, including grocer- 
ies, hay, corn and meat. 

“In six weeks the circus will be 
ready to turn in for the season. 

"Mr. Alf Ringling was seen last 
night and in conversation on the sub- 
ject he said that himself and his broth- 
ers want to winter in Wichita, that 
they have a warm spot in their hearts 
for the Peerless Princess and would 
like very much to live here if the condi- 
tions are satisfactory. 

“We saw the car works, he con- 
tinued, ‘and they suit first rate for our 
purpose. From the present prospects | 
believe we can make all arrangements 
satisfactorily to locate our winter 
quarters here." 

“When it became noised about that 
the circus would winter here every- 
body was ‘tickled,’ not because the cir- 
cus would help business alone, but be- 
cause of the fact that the Ringlings are 
splendid people, men of courage, en- 
terprise and above all, cleverness.” 

Ten extra men were hired by the 
Wichita police department. According 
to the Beacon it was an unnecessary 
expense. 

“But six arrests were made Sat- 
urday up to 9 o'clock Sunday morning. 
Two were drunks, two were for loi- 
tering and two were for petit larceny 
and one of them was immediately re- 
leased as not being implicated. The 

other, Ed Headrick, took 
two pairs of pants from 
Tapp Bros. on Main street 
and after his arrest was 
turned over to the sheriff 
and is now in jail. Yesterday 
was a singularly quiet day 
in police circles.” 

In addition to a three- 
column ad that ran three 
times, the Beacon also car- 
ried two insertions of a one- 
column ad devoid of illustra- 
tions. 

“Last Saturday,” the Bea- 
con reported, “Ringling 
Bros. went out to the Car 
Works to study the locality. 
They may conclude to make 





Wichita their winter headquarters. 
Food is cheap here and no better place 
can be found. If Ringling Bros. con- 
clude to winter here they will be wel- 
come and we will have elephants, ti- 
gers, and lions with us every day.” 

On November 6, the Beacon reported 
that Ringling Brothers was still con- 
sidering moving winter quarters to 
Wichita. The show remained in Bar- 
aboo, Wisconsin. 

The Canal City Dispatch, Arkansas 
City, on September 9 noted the pres- 
ence of W. S. Coxey, Ringling ad- 
vertising agent. The show billed Ar- 
kansas City for September 30. 

The Gate City Journal, September 
13, ran a powerful advertisement, 
half a page of unusually large type 
with only two illustrations. 

The Daily Traveler reported the ar- 
rival of the big show. "Ringling's big 
circus came rolling into the City Sun- 
day morning about 7 o'clock and quite 
a crowd was at the depot to witness 
the unloading of the cars, which is al- 
most as big a sight as the great show 
itself. The show uses four trains and 
is bigger than it ever was before. The 
horses are as fine specimens of horse- 
flesh as were ever seen and attracted 
much attention from the crowd. A 
number of people were about the 
grounds all day yesterday, watching 
the big tents being put up, and the 
numberless interesting details of the 
transformation of the vacant ground 
into a white City of tents. And it is a 
City too, of very fair population, as 


Worlds’ greatest shows rolled into our 
peaceful little burg and then all was 
hustle. All morning the wagons were 
rolling up Summit and down Fifth av- 
enue from the Missouri Pacific depot to 
the grounds just east of the Santa Fe. A 
large crowd of men and a few women 
watched the work of unloading and an 
equally large crowd watched the stretch- 
ing of the canvas. It was really mar- 
velous how quickly the prairie was 
transformed into a village of tents. All 
day Sunday the curious hung about the 
animal tents and only left them when it 
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thusiastic applause as was the stat- 
uary by the nine flexible models. But 
the best performing was done by the 
Nelson family, the famous acrobats, 
and the aerial artists, the DaComas, 
brother and two sisters who are 
claimed to be the highest salaried of 
any in the world. The flying leaps and 
wonderful agility while in the air are 
truly wonderful and so fascinating 
that one cannot look at anything else, 
and right here we would say a good 
thing for the show management, that 
when these special actors are per- 
forming nothing else is being done to 
attract the attention of the spec- 
tators thus enabling them all to see 
the best of the performance. The 
Nelson family, nine in number, were 
repeatedly encored to do their ac- 
robatic feats and the audience would 
not tire of them. Everybody was sat- 
isfied with the circus. People were 
here from as far south as Guthrie 
and north of Wichita. The came in 
from all directions and spent the day 
here and many staid over during the 
week to attend the reunion. Consid- 
erable money was left in the City 
and while much was carried out the 
City will benefit by it.” 

The Reporter: "The streets were 
simply jammed all day by the im- 
mense crowd brought to the City by 
Ringling Bros. circus. As far south 
as Perry [Oklahoma Territory], 
north to Mulvane, west to Caldwell 
and east to Maple City and Dexter 
the people have simply poured in all 
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and as a consequence many people 
arose in the chill hours of the early 
morning, and stood around the depot 
with blue lips and chattering teeth, 
waiting from two to four hours until 
the circus got here.” 

All Arkansas City papers had much 
to say after the show had moved on. 

The Dispatch: "Quite a freeze yes- 
terday morning [September 30], ice as 
thick as window glass forming in ex- 
posed places. 

"The street fakirs are in town, as is 
to be expected, but no one with their 
wits about them need be buncoed. 

"All the incoming trains yesterday 
were crowded to the utmost, all the 
standing room on platforms and steps 
being occupied. Several thousand vis- 
itors were in town by 10 o'clock. By 
evening it was a perfect jam every- 
where. Several thousand more are ex- 
pected in today and tomorrow.” 

The crowd of circus goers was aug- 
mented by crowds coming to the GAR 
reunion. 

The Democrat, October 4: "Early 
Sunday morning the Ringling Bros. 


A full page of a 1895 Ringling courier 
was devoted to the Eddy Family. Pfening 
Archives. 


grew dark. Monday early the would-be 
sight-seers were in evidence and we no- 
ticed many people from quite a distance, 
all in to see the parade and circus. A 
great many more people were in the 
City than went to the circus, many could 
not afford to go but they were on hand 
to see the parade. Any number of fakirs 
were on the streets to catch the floating 
surplus and many a poor fellow was 
stuck. No fake machines, however, were 
connected with the circus. The side 
show, animals and circus proper were 
all the exhibitions given. The at- 
tendance was probably 3,000 and every 
one was pleased with the performance. 
The bareback riding was up to the stan- 
dard and the tumbling was good. 

"The artistic groupings by Chas. and 
Marie Neville at the opening of every 
performance was received with en- 
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streets today. Hundreds came to 

spend the entire week and will re- 

main for the reunion.” 

“Ona Geagan got more out of the 
show than anybody. He came up to see 
the bill boards, watched the horse 
tents this morning, rubbered at the 
side show placards, watched the pro- 
cession twice and attended every per- 
formance, including the free open air 
grand tight rope walking exhibition.” 

It is the only mention of a free act in 
the Kansas press. “Ringling Bros. are 
figuring on Wintering in Wichita. In a 
conversation with Alf. Ringling the re- 
porter was informed that the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages were 
about even. A very large saving would 
be made in hay and all kinds of feed, 
possibly in cheapness of living. But on 
the other hand there would be a large 
expense in building new quarters and 
increased danger in taking the an- 
imals north in the spring where they 
are compelled to open their season. 
They lost money here yesterday.” 

The Traveler: "A pretty tough gang 
follows in the wake or goes in advance 





of Ringling’s big shows. The pro- 
prietors of the shows do their best to 
keep the gang down, and do prevent 
them from doing any work around the 
grounds, but of course they can't keep 
them from coming. One thing is true, 
that in spite of the gang, only two pet- 
ty robberies occurred so far as is 
known and our officers deserve com- 
mendations. 

"The crowd yesterday was a large 
one and the restaurants and hotels did 
an immense business. The Border City 
restaurant served 350 dinners the 
Gladstone register contains almost 200 
names. 

"The New Gladstone hotel was filled 
to overflowing last night and many 
had to take rooms at the Fifth Avenue. 
Eighteen of the Ringling people 
stopped there. 

“Some miscreant Monday afternoon 
cut the guy rope of the trapeze in Ring- 
ling’s big tent, leaving the trapeze in- 
secure. Marshal Nash and the Ring- 
lings made every effort to find out who 
was the perpetrator, but failed. It is 
hard to understand why anyone should 
do such a deed. The variation of one 
inch in the trapeze work would have 
killed or maimed for life the girl who 
was thrown from one trapeze to the 
other. She would have missed the net 
and gone onto the ground. If the party 
who did the work could have been 
found, he would have been severely 
dealt with.” 

The public had been warned about 

the prospects of thieves following the 
show, but the warning proved un- 
necessary. "Only two housebreaking 
operations have been reported as hap- 
pening on circus day,” according to the 
Gate City Journal. "L. W. Kennedy's 
house was ransacked during the fami- 
ly's absence in the forenoon but noth- 
ing of consequence taken. In the after- 
noon P. A. Miller's house was entered 
by three men who proceeded to gather 
up all the jewelry and valuables in 
sight. Mrs. Geo. Bly from her home 
across the street noticed the men enter 
the Miller yard and acting 
very strange, so she told her 
suspicions to two men work- 
ing nearby and they went to 
the Miller house and sur- 
prised the three thieves. 
Two of them escaped after 
knocking down one of the 
gentlemen who sought to ap- 
prehend them. One of the 
thieves was caught by the 
two men and taken to the 
City building by them where 
he was landed in jail. All the 
stolen property was re- 
covered.” 

Ringling day in Arkansas 


City ended with a word of praise in the 
Journal: "We wish to say a word of 
praise for Ringling Bros. circus. The 
many shows which have exhibited here, 
good, bad and indifferent, have never 
given the uniform and general satisfac- 
tion that Ringling's has. This show al- 
ways keeps its faith and they exhibit 
just what they advertise. In this way 
they have ingratiated themselves into 
the good will of the people, and this 
alone is the secret of their success.” 


The Independence Daily Reporter car- 
ried a handout on September 13 boast- 
ing of the educational features to be 
seen in the menagerie on circus day, Oc- 
tober 1. Among the features was a gi- 
raffe 18 feet tall; a “gigantic four-ton 
hippopotamus, the heaviest beast in 
captivity and the only blood-exuding be- 
hemoth in this country. Ponderous and 
unwieldily as he is, the great hip- 
popotamus is an intelligent brute, ca- 
pable of instruction, and many of the 
tricks he performs at the command of 
his keeper, are astounding.” 

Other inhabitants were a bi-horned 
gnu, a pair of ibexes, zebras, sacred cat- 
tle, llamas “of a dozen species,” lions, ti- 
gers, leopards, hyenas, kangaroos, baby 
lions, and “two big herds of quadrille 
dancing and performing elephants.” 

Of special interest is the mention of 
“two baby elephants.” No confirmation 
can be found in the Kansas press. 

The Reporter warned the public “not 
to leave a house with no one at home, 
even if the doors and windows are fas- 
tened.” 

"Yesterday was a model day for a cir- 
cus,” according to the Reporter, “and as 
the great show of Ringling Brothers is 
well known as the biggest and best in 
the country, an immense crowd gath- 
ered at the County seat to take a day off 
from work and a day on of enjoyment. 
Long before the time for the parade the 


Five of the Ringling elephants were 
shown in this photo from the 1895-1896 
route book. Pfening Archives. 
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manity, patiently waiting for the great 
attraction to present itself. The circus 
arrived from Arkansas City in five sec- 
tions, over the Missouri Pacific, the 
first section coming in at 6:40 a.m. A 
large number of people were at the de- 
pot to see the arrival and watch the 
unloading which is always an inter- 
esting feature, as showing the drill 
and discipline necessary to doing a big 
work in a short time. 

“The parade left the grounds shortly 
after 10 a. m. It was a brilliant caval- 
cade. It bristled with bright new fea- 
tures and blazed in the warm sunlight 
with the glimmer of gold and color. 
The eye was not only pleased but the 
ear as well by what may be termed the 
perfection of circus music. 

“A marked feature of the parade was 
the splendid condition of all the an- 
imals. Horses, elephants, camels and 
the captives of a fiercer nature who 
from the open cages looked out serene- 
ly upon the crowd, all appeared to be 
fat, sleek and happy, showing that 
they have been carefully cared for. 

“At one o'clock the doors to the big 
show were opened and the crowds 
surged into the menagerie. It was a 
valuable trip around the world--in a 
zoological sense--and the crowds did 
not leave off admiring and wondering 
until the strains from the big military 
band in the circus tent called them 
hither. 

“The circus performance was _ in- 
augurated with a superb spectacular 
tournament in which several hundred 
gaily attired people, gorgeously 
trapped elephants, horses and other 
animals were introduced. After this 
the circus proper started in dead ear- 
nest. There was not a stale or old-time 
feature, everything new, novel and 
first-class, and such a bewildering suc- 
cession of good things as to fairly stag- 
ger the beholder. The Dacomas' aerial 
act, the Nelson family of nine per- 
formers, the big Lamdaner (sic) troupe 
and many other features constituting 
a circus performance far superior to 

anything ever seen in this 
city. 

“The night performance 
was not so well attended, 
the night air being so chilly 
as to be decidedly un- 
comfortable, but the exhibi- 
tions were good all the way 
through.” 

The evening performance 
was marred by a killing 

an frost. 

"It was the cleanest, most 

f, orderly and most business- 
like outfit we ever saw on 
the road," the Star & Kan- 
san, Independence, _ re- 





ported. "No thieves, fakirs or gamblers 
followed in its wake, and the man- 
agement certainly deserve credit for 
their successful attempt to make the 
circus and all its accessories thorough- 
ly respectable. The attendance was not 
as large as it would have been had half 
dollars been more plenty; but there 
were about 2,500 spectators in the af- 
ternoon and a smaller number at the 
evening performance. The ‘business’ 
was largely new and the trapeze per- 
formances by the DaComas was some- 
thing extraordinary. The statuary dis- 
play was something unique and 
excellent. The Nelson family of ac- 
robats performed some wonderful and 
almost incredible feats; while the Jap- 
anese ‘equilibrists' won warm plaudits, 
one of them walking up a tight rope 
stretched at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and then sliding down. The 
jumping and bareback riding were of 
the best, and the clowns made no stale 
or questionable jokes, but kept the au- 
dience in good humor with their antics 
and wit. Certainly the Ringling’s are 
princes among showmen, and we hope 
to see them come this way again.” 

In another column the Star & Kan- 
san reported that, "Just after the cir- 
cus performance closed Tuesday after- 
noon James Rafferty, who had charge 
of the menagerie, opened the door of 
the monkey cage to take out a sick 
monkey, and the big baboon pounced 
upon him, bit his arm, and getting out 
of the cage, threw him down and bit 
him on the leg and thigh so seriously 
that he had to be sent to the hospital 
at Kansas City. The baboon was 
chased all over the field and after beat- 
ing it with clubs the circus hands suc- 
ceeded in recapturing it. It is a fe- 
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A general view of Ringling Bros. Circus 
on a lot in 1895. Pfening Archives. 


rocious animal and has the reputation of 
being a man killer.” 

The Reporter noted that, “A relic of 
the show was found early yesterday 
morning in the street in front of Sin- 
clar's drug store in the shape of a dead 
monkey. How it got there nobody seems 
to know but probably it died on the 
show grounds and was carried up town 
by some of the boys. It is likely that it 
was the sick monkey that Mr. Rafferty 
was trying to get out of the cage when 
the big monkey attacked him so vicious- 
ly.” 

A rumor that Ringlings lost money in 
Independence was laid to rest by a story 
in the Reporter. "Notwithstanding the 
enormous expense of such an establish- 
ment as that of Ringling Brothers, it is a 
big money making institution. Alfred T. 
Ringling when here the other day said 
that as the profit of ninety-seven con- 
secutive show days this season he had 
deposited in bank an average of $2,000 
per day. Many persons were of the opin- 
ion that they did not get out even here 
but after the evening performance Mr. 
Ringling claimed that they were ahead 
about $700." e 

School was dismissed for circus day 
and the city council cancelled its Tues- 
day night meeting, but the greatest trib- 
ute to the draw of a circus appeared in 
the Reporter. 

"On Tuesday, Ed. Labbadie, a single 
man about 25 years of age, was arrested 
by Sheriff Moses on the charge of bas- 


The Ringling big top pole wagon as pic- 
tured in the 1895-1896 route book. Pfen- 
ing Archives. 
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tardy, and was yesterday taken by Un- 
der Sheriff Flack to Caney, his former 
home, for preliminary hearing. Mr. 
Hooker of Caney was the complaining 
witness, the injured party being his 
daughter now dead. The affair oc- 
curred about three years ago and Lab- 
badie has since then spent his time 
mostly in the Territory [Oklahoma]. 
He came to see the show, however, 
and was captured.” 

Pittsburg saw Ringling's on Wednes- 
day, October 2. Advertising began Sep- 
tember 19 in the Pittsburg Daily 
Headlight. 

On the day of the exhibitions the 
Headlight reported that, “The Santa 
Fe road will run a special from Girard 
to-night [13 miles] leaving there at 6 
o'clock p. m., and returning leave 
Pittsburg at 11 p. m., after the show." 
Over 400 spectators came from Girard. 

Circus day in Pittsburg was also 
payday for Ringling employes, and the 
Headlight stated that “The express 
money orders office, post office and 
banks here were busy this forenoon is- 
suing money orders or drafts to the 
men, which they sent to their homes 
or families in various parts of the 
country. As far as can be learned by a 
rough estimate something like $2,000 
was sent out during the day.” 

Mr. Frisbie, a clown, had a pleasant 
visit with an old friend, A. L. Chaplin, 
a Pittsburg resident. Both were born 
and raised in Cortland, New York. 

The Frisco railroad assigned Divi- 
sion Superintendent Andy O'Hare and 
trainmaster Schleger and three train 
crews to handle the shows movement 
to Joplin, Springfield, Aurora, Ft. 
Smith and Texas. 

The Pittsburg Kansan believed that, 
"The performance utterly defies de- 
scription, and such a number of great 
artists--men, women, boys and girls-- 
never before showed under a single 
canvas.” 

The Kansan spoke for all the news- 
men who covered the circus. "The ear- 
nest and most truthful comment to be 
made is to simply say that Ringling 
Brothers’ circus is an aggregation of 
wonders.” 

Research funded in part by grants 
from Wolfe’s Camera & Video, Inc. To- 
peka, Kansas. 
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10th Annual Sarasota Festival 
& Parade Highlights Video 


All the sights, sounds and excitement of “Circus Week" in 
Satasotal The Big Top Performance Competitions, the 
Outdoor Thrill Circus, plus, the “Mile of Smiles’ Circus Street 
Parade and much more! 2 full hours $29.50 Postpaid 


NEARLY ALL 
MOTHERS ASK 
AS SOON AS 
THEY GIVE 
BIRTH! 


THIS UNUSUAL PUBLICATION 
REVEALS THE WORLD OF THE 
PLANET'S STRANGEST LIVING 
CREATURES. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ACTUAL 
UNRE TOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHS 
THAT WILL SEND YOU ON A 
JOURNEY INTO THE REALM OF 
GOD'S FORGOTTEN CHILDREN. 
TTL TLD, 


MINT COPIES — SIGNED BY THE AUTHOR $8.00 POSTPAID 


Letterhead Packages 
12 Original Circus Stationery Sheets in Gorgeous Full Color! 
Package includes: 


Beatty-Cole 
Toby Tyler 


Ringling/Barnum Ite, Carlo 
RB Circus World f Zen in All! 


$10.50 Per Package Postpaid 


“Ist Day Issue” - Circus Stamp Envelopes 
Celebrating 200 years of American Circus 
colorful envelopes are available in two 

new circus stamps and the officia 
cancellation 

*Special R/B Large Envelope w/4 Stamps - 
*Special R/B Small Envelope w/1 Stamp 


$3.50 Postpaid 
$2.50 Postpaid 


CIRCUS HOBBY HALL 


Special Edition Newpapers 


GUNTHER FAREWELL TOUR - 1989 

Featured on the cover is Gunther in action with his liberty 
horses, & inside an insightful interview & more photos of 
this circus legend., 12° x 11* Mint Copies Ea. $3.00 P.P. 


“R/B" SPECIAL EDITION - 1966 

The Venice, Fl. Gondolier, all 9 sections feature photos, 
ads & arti varters, Johnny North, Rudy 
Bundy, Pat Valdo, Dick Barstow & more! $5.00 PP. 


HARTFORD ara July 7, 1991 

Tr Spe cic az pplement is c > the 

4 Fi “ee ine Tuc 5 indeg uticle cover rical 

fact & recent developments w/photos. Ltd Ory. $3.00 P.P. 
ALTON, IL EVENING TELEGRAPH - 1965 
The one time R/B sideshow Giant, Robert Wardow, was 
8'11" & weighed over 490 Ibs. Read all about this 
“GENTLE GIANT" in this full page newspaper re-print 
that's photo illustrated. €ach $3.00 Postpaid 


Beatty-Cole Lot Layout Booklet 


aves many of the different layouts 
nent of Big Top, Si 
rated. Unusual collectable 


used in a variety of 
ckyard & 
50 P.P. 
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Circus Route Books 


RINGUNG/BARNUM 1964 SEASON 
When Johnny North struck the Big Top for the last time 
oks became one more casualty. Once 
s of tt show", the Ringling Route 
J since 1956, Here are mint 
$12.50 €a. Postpaid 


Buffalo & Pawnee Bill Key Chains 


Hi an unusual item! 

)0's watch fob medallion 
of the two Bills in bronze-like metal 
and practical too. 


An exacting copy of an early 
Shows detailed likenesses 
Nice nostalgic piece 
€ach $7.50 Postpaid 


All orders in the Continental U.S. & Canada Postpaid. Europe & the rest of the world 
please add $5.00 per item ordered. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


AKE CHECKS PAYABLE TOs: 


Mike Martin 


Dept. BW - 16840 S.W. 62 St. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fl 33331 
Fla. residents add 6% Sales tax 





A Connecticut magazine recently wrote this about Adam Bardy's book: 

“If you're still a kid at heart when the circus comes to town, you'll love Adam Bardy's life story of his adventures 
of circus life. Adam Bardy was born in Webster on May 21,1907. Back in 1907 thousands of immigrants from Eu- 
rope kept coming to America. 

“Bardy's life might be compared somewhat to Mark Twain's boyhood heroes Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, and back in 1907 in June, Mark Twain met George Bernard Shaw in London. It was a rainy Saturday when 
the Buffalo Bill Circus came to Webster. Adam Bardy was only 8 years old when he crawled into a circus wagon 
that night. However on Sunday morning when he crawled out of his hiding place, he wanted to get back home. Bar- 
dy had to have a guardian angel as he got back home before he was missed. 

"In 1924 Ringling Bros. & Barnum and Bailey Circus played in Worcester. Bardy's interest in the circus was re- 
newed and he got a job with the side show. The circus liked getting young men to join them because it was out of 
young people that real circus troupers were made. 

"“Bardy found that circus life in the roaring twenties was rough and tough. On sunny days it was wondertul, but 
on rainy days you went to bed in the circus cars with wet clothes, and you would have to wait for a sunny day to 
dry out. If you could put in a full circus season under these conditions, you would be called a real trouper. In the 
twenties Ringling Bros. & Bamum and Bailey was a railroad circus. It traveled in four sections. The first section was 
the cookhouse crew along with some circus wagons that carried the cookhouse. The second section carried most 
of the circus wagons and the stock cars full of work horses and nearly all the working crew. The third section car- 
ried the wild animal cages. There were 43 elephants with the circus. 

"One of our heroes was Tom Mix and on Saturday afternoon when the local movie theater featured westerns. 
Tom Mix and his wonder horse Tony was a favorite of young and old movie fans. We recall that Tom Mix was with 
the Sells Floto Circus and we were invited to attend the circus and see Mix in person in Willimantic. Adam Bardy 
was working with the Sells-Floto Circus at the time and knew Mix very well. There were more circuses in business 
in the twenties than there are now. Hagenback and Wallace, John Robinson, Al G. Barnes, Sparks and Walter L. 
Main were some of the big ones 

"Few folks realized that Tom Mix was at one time a real sheriff, a Deputy U.S. Marshall, a Texas Ranger, a 
real cow puncher and ranch foreman. He was even Roughrider under Teddy Roosevelt. For Bardy to personally 

know and work with Mix was one of the truly great thrills of his wonderful life. Mix was 
one of the truly greats of the silent moves. 
“Adam Bardy at the age of 86 can look back at his many adventurous ex- 


and finding love and happiness. 
"He has written a book The Circus Life and Adventure of Adam Bardy. This 
book would have made a wonderful movie with enough wholesome family desires 
of an eight year old "running away” for a day; joining the circus and becoming a 
boss canvasman and having his crew set up the big circus tent while still a teen- 
ager. Fortune telling, boxing, bootlegging, and after four score years becoming a 
successful author. With the right promotional agency, the life and adventures of 
Adam Bardy could be made into a television series that might parallel the Un- 
touchables and Little House on the Prairie. Many men desire the anonymity of 
Mister X but Adam Bardy is a real Mr. X . . . Ex-Circus Man, Ex-Pugilist, Ex-Still Op- 

erator, Ex-Bootlegger, Ex-Fortune Teller, and an excellent author.” 

The book includes many pictures that tell the life story of Adam. For an autographed 
copy of Circus Life and Adventure of Adam Bardy, send check or money order for $12.95 


87 Alm Rd. 
Thompson, CT 06277 





